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Journal 


NEW ENGLAND 


36 3U 


and NATIONAT.. 


VOL. XLVI. Whole Ne No. 1, 138. 


BOSTON & CHICAGO, THURSDAY, JULY 22, 1897. 


$2.50 per year. 
Weekly. {Single Copies, 6 Cents. 


The Natural Course Music 


fa. ADVANCED MUSIC READER by Messrs. 
RipLey and Tapper ($1.00), just published, is the 
highest book of the NATURAL COURSE IN MUSIC 
by the same authors. It is adapted for use in high schools, 
normal schools, singing societies, and the home. Among 
its characteristic features are some of those which have 
made the ae COURSE IN MUSIC so popular 
and successful, viz.: Original, fresh, interesting, spirited 
tunes, in combination with poems of the highest literary 
quality, always in keeping with the spirit of the music. It 
provides just the right kind of material for classes in which 
bass voices have begun to develop. 

The adoption of the NATURAL COURSE IN 
MUSIC, June 22, 1897, by the School Committee of the 
City of Boston, for use in its public schools, adds one 
more to the long list of cities of over 10,000 population 
which have already adopted this system. This list em- 
braces upwards of sixty names, including many of the 


principal cities — Boston, New York City, San Francisco, 


For specimen pages, prices, and introduction t 


Cincinnati Detroit, Milwaukee, Jersey City, Louisville, Co- 
lumbus, Oakland, Covington, Fort Wayne, Wheeling, &c., 
&c., besides hundreds of smaller, but important places 
and a large number of towns, districts, and private schools. 
No other system of music has met with such general recog- 
nition and approval in so short a time. 

As all indications point to the NATURAL COURSE 
as the coming standard of music instruction in American 
public schools, teachers will readily recognize the advan- 
tage to themselves professionally of becoming familiar with 
this new system and its methods. No better opportunity 
for doing so could be afforded than that offered by the 
NEW SCHOOL OF METHODS IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOL MUSIC to be held at Hingham (near Boston), 
Mass., Aug. 3 to 19. At this school the work of the 
NATURAL COURSE will be fully exemplified by its 
authors, Messrs. Ripley and Tapper. There will also be 
special departments of Physical Culture, Penmanship, 
Drawing, and Pianoforte Instruction. 


erms of the Natural Course in Music, and for 


a large 16-page illustrated circular of the Summer School, with full particulars, address 


Washington Square. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York City. 


THE BOUND VOLUMES 


OF 


@Great 


constitute the 


Round World ”’ 


only existing 


CURRENT HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES 


which children find readable and interesting. 


Part I.: Nov, 11, 1896 — Feb. 18, 1897, : : 3 
$1.25 


é é é Part II.: Feb. 25, 1897 —June 3, 1897, 
each. 


Neatly Bound in Cloth, with Title Stamp on Back and Side. 


ADDRESS 


THE GREAT ROUND WORLD, 3 and 5 West Eighteenth Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


570, Medium. 


Works, Campen, N. J. 


ular styles of School Pens for the ordinary slope, Nos, 333, Hxtra Fine ; 44, School Medinm ; 128, rtra bine 
made. Those not familiar with our pens are invited to write for samples, or draw their supplies through the stationers. 


The Histerbrook Steel Pen Co. 


DYxIHE large and constant demand for Th E b k S l P + ready to supply that demand with their 
Pens for Vertical Writing las found e ster T00 tee én 0. Vertical Writers, Nos. 556, Fine Points, and 


their respective requirements, 


Both of these a cos) have a firm action exactly suited to 
=== anti 
and will charm and_ please Om a prine ipals and teachers. In addition, sie “ean anense they have, of course, the reg- 


Klastie ; and Al, the most elantic pen 
26 Joun Sr., New York. 


THE BEST TEXT-BOOKS IN TH 


READING. 


| 


LOUISE ARNOLD and Supt. C. B. GiILberr, FARLEY and GUNNISON. 


the highest literary quality from the first to the last grade. 


THE NORMAL COURSE IN READING. By Miss EF. J. Topp 
and Supt. W. B. POWELL. 
Nine Readers, fully illustrated, and Primary Reading Chart. 
Instructive and interesting throughout ; stimulating to live everywhere popular. Spelling B! 
thought. Seript. 
THE RATIONAL aan x IN READING. By Prof. FE. G. 


LL.D., and G, CLARK, 


Readers. Edited by LARKIN DuNTON, LI Supt. J. M. GREENWOOD. 

Stories of Child Life. Naturein Verse. Beacon Lights of Pa- 

triotism. The Ethics of Success. Twilight Stories. The Plant 
Baby and Its Friends. 


Grammar. 
A clear, concise, comprehensive 


WRITING. 
STEPPING STONES TO LITERATURE. By Miss SAnan|THE NORMAL REVIEW SYSTEM OF WRITING By I’rofs. 


7 Vertical Copies. Embodies many notable i 
Fight Readers — one for each grade; beautifully illustrated ; of Ph sartony By < ore} elsewhere. © complete course by either method. | fully illustrated. Send for free specimen pages. 4 


SP ELLING. EUROPE. By Townsend MACCOUN, 
THE NORMAL COURSE IN SPELLING. By LARKIN DUNTON, 


Complete. Adapted to all grades, and 


ARITHMETIC. 


Warp and Mrs, EF. EK. K. WARNER. THE NORMAL COURSE IN NUMBER. By Pres. Jonn W. Primer of Health — Healthy Body — Essentials of Health — 
Card Cook and Miss N Crorsky. Handbook of Simple Experiments 
An original combination Arithmetic Logical in plan, practic alin method; the most satis- | readers. 
leads rapidly to independent ane intelligent rea £ factory arithmetic s published. Health Series Microscope. Used with the “ Handbook.” 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING. ENGLISH. MUSIC. | 
THE WORLD AND ITS PEOPLE. Delig GC eographic al THE NORMAL COURSE IN ENGLISH. By A.H. WELSH and THE NORMAL MUSIC COURSE ) By Joan | 


Elements a Language and Grammar — Studies in English 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, and Teachers Heips. Boston, Chicago, New York, Philadelphia. 


E FUNDAMENTAL BRANCHES. 


WISTORY. 


A et OF THE UNITED STATES FOR SCHOOLS. By 
A. Mowry, Ph.D., and A. M. Mowry. 
The yt st school history vet published, Accurate, up-to-date, 


HISTORICAL CHARTS OF THE UNITED STATES AND OF 


Used in all the le ading educational institutions of the country. 
Indispensable in the study of History and Geography. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 
HEALTH SERIES OF SCHOOL PHYSIOLOGIES. By Cas. 


anks in both Slant and Ve rtie al 


H. SrowrLL, M.D. 


THE CECILIAN SERIES OF STUDY AND SONG. W. Turrs. 


These two series cover every phase of instruction in vocal music, ¥ 


treatment of the subject. both in pedagogy and practice. 
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SCHOOL 
FURNISHING 
65 5t Ave. NY. CO. 


Reliability 
Has A 
Value. 


Lovell ‘‘ Diamond’ Cycles 


are built by a long-established 
and reliable house. It will pay 
you to examine them before 
purchasing. 

A full line of Medium Grade 
Wheels. All Styles, Sizes, and 
Prices. They are Bargains that 
are reliable. 

We invite you to call. 


444444444444 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Why not earn some 


Dollars 


P 
THIS SUMMER 
by taking the exclusive agency for 
our popular teachers’ papers at 


your Institute or Summer School ? 
Write us at once for full particulars. 


New England Publishing Co. 


BOSTON: 
3 Somerset Street. 


CHICAGO: 


Room 45, Auditorium Bldg, 


RU 
LOOKINC UP 


YOUR 


VACATION TRIP? 


IF SOSEND 2°STANP FOR Cory OF 


Excursiotis 
Py 


Warson GPAcr. 
Any Subscriber 


of the JOURNAL OF EpucaTIOon who 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 


postal card, the name and address to 
which he would like the paper sent. 
NEW ENGLAND PUR, CO., 


Winship Teachers’ Agency, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Western Office.......... Topeka, Kansas. 


Teachers, Superintendents. 
Prompt School Officers. 
School Property. 
Expert 
Service. 


Best 


Cou rteous Equipment. 
Kindergartens, all grades. F a i r 


Private Schools, Colleges. 
15 W. F. JARVIS, Manager. 


VO PURE 


The snowy whiteness of 
linens, lawns,nainsooks | 
sand dimities is preser- 
© ved by washing them & 
with a pure soap. 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
Verticalar and Vertigraph 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived at. 
y careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS,... 91 John Street, New York. 


Schoolroom Decoration 


A SPECIALTY. 


Send for list and prices. 
Correspondence also solicited: for General Schoo) 
Supplies. 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 


352 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Wanted: 


Address as follows : 


The name and address 
of any teacher in the 
United States or Canadas who is willing to make 
an effort to secure one or more new subscribers 
to the American Primary —the most 
popular $1.00 monthly published for primary 
teachers—and the JourNnat or E-pucartion. 
John P. Lovell Arms Co. {/¢Xperience in canvassing, or expenditure of 
{jmoney, required. We pay liberal commissions 
srevereosooegorervoooerr***lin cash, or premiums if preferred. Send name 


No 


and address on postal card, and receive full par- 


ticulars by return mail. 
BUSINESS MANAGER, 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Valuable Desk Books for Teachers. 


PREPARING TO READ: 
Or The Beginning of School Life. 


By Mary A. Sprar, State Normal School, 
West Chester, Pa.; with over 300 Draw- 
ings by D. R. AucGssurG. Boards, price, 
50 cents. 


With this book in hand no teacher need fail in 
teaching reading with eminent success, whatever 
book she uses with the pupils. The author begins at 
the foundation, and tells just what preparation 
should be made at home; follewing this with the 
preparation at school, 


LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY. 


Common Animal Forms. 


By Girman. Boards. 
illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 


She gives in this book the outlines of what she has 
found it practicable to attempt with children, Each 
*“Jesson’’ is in two parts,—one in large print, con- 
sisting of statements of children’s observations, 
often in their own language; the other in smaller 
print, consisting of explicit directions to the teacher, 
and additional facts. These directions instruct the 
teacher as to what materials, specimens, ete., are to 
be used, where such materials may be procured, and 
how they should be handled. 


RECREATION QUERIES 


Jn United States History, with Answers. 


By Pror. C. L. Gruner, State 
School, Kutztown, Pa. Cloth. 
cents. 


Fully 


Normal 
Price, 50 


THE ESSENTIALS of GEOGRAPHY : 
The Continents. 
With Perforated Maps for Slate Drawing. 


By G.C. Fisuer, Superintendent of Schools 

Pawtucket, R. I. Boards. Price, 30 cents. 

This is one of the best aids to the teaching of Geog- 
raphy ever published, 


NATIVE TREES: 
A Study for School and Fome. 


By L. W. Russecr, Providence, R. Il- 
lustrated. Price, 30 cents. 

The author has written about trees as he has seen 
them, in walks and rambles,in town and country. 
It is wholly unlike anything that has ever before 
been published on this subject. 


SCHOOL - KEEPING: 
To Do It. 


By Hiram Orcurr, LL.D. Cloth. Price, 


75 cents. 


QUEER QUESTIONS 
And Ready Replies. 


By S. Granr 
bound in cloth. 


Handsomely 
Price, 75 cents. 


These books will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


CHICAGO: 
Room 45, Auditorium Bldg. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON : 
3 Somerset Street. 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Send for new Catalogue. 


AND 


J. W. 
SCHOOL SCHERMERHORN & CO., 


3 Hast 14th St., 
New York, 


Wanted for positions 

( ) Mid. and W, States, 
ARO ual fees, Equitable Teach 
ers’ Bureau, Denver, Colo. 


For Sale, 


The good willand outfit of a first-class private school, 
delightfully located in a beautiful town some thirty 
miles from one of the largest New England cities, 
The school is easily accessible by railroads, and no 
more healthful location can be found in the state. The 


school has been under the management of the same 
principals for twenty-three years, and has gained an 
enviable reputation, which it still holds; it is first- 
class in every respect. There are accommodations 
for sixty — in the schoolroom. Seats are now 
provided for forty. There are two recitation rooms, 
and these with the schoolroom are furnished with 
excellent blackboards. There is a dressing -room, 
with ample space for boys’ hats and coats. All these 
rooms are heated by steam and supplied with water. 

The rent for the rooms, including water and heat, 
$160 perannum, The rooms are fitted with gas, for 
evening use. The good-will, furniture, books, etc., 
can be secured for the small sum of $500. 

N. B.—If the purchaser wishes a boarding depart- 
ment, to accommodate (say) ten boarding pupils and 
room for some twenty day scholars, the proprietor 
will sell or rent his home, with four acres of land, 
thoroughly set with all kinds of fruit. He can give 
up or retain the larger rooms above described, as he 
preters. 

For more full information and introduction to the 
principal, address at once, 

HIRAM ORCUTT, 


165 Harvard St., Dorchester, Mass. 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
June 30,1897, 


Important to 
Subscribers. 


In order to place the JouRNAL oF 
EpucaTion within the reach of every © 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLuss oF THREE or 
more at $2.00 each. 


This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shall be sent to us 
by one individual. 


This Club rate will apply to both 
new subscriptions and renewals, pro- 
vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. 


For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 
NEw ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, a// 
sizes of LAWTON & CO.’S 


Simplex Duplicator. 


They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
be sent by express on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


The Journal of Education is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the 
wishes of a large majority of its subscrib- 
ers, it is sent regularly until definitely or- 
dered to be discontinued, but will be dis- 
continued on expiration, if the subscriber 
so desires. Please send remittances by 
draft, postal, or express order, or regis- 
tered letter to the publishers, New Erg- 
land Publishing Company. 


ANDREWS 


Journal Education. 


Vol. XLVI. 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, JULY 22, 1897. 


Number 4. 


Journal of Education. 


A. E. WINSHIP, f&ditor. 
Weekly, : 82.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 
In clubs of three or more, . . . 2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 i 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 ‘* 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 a year 
Both papers to one address, « 6660 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St. - - - Boston, Mass. 


TO A MAIDEN-HAIR FERN. 


BY IRWIN F. MATHER, 


[Inspired by reading Miss Gilman’s “Bits of Plant Lore” 
in Journal of June 24. 

Where sparkles longest dews of morn 
Deep in the shade of rocky vales, 

Where purling brooks and fountains run, 
Thou wav’st aloft thy plumy sails 
To gentle, murmuring summer gales, 
Thou modest princess of the dell. 

When Frost doth turn thy maiden hair 

To gold, thou’rt still divinely fair, 
Enchanted by a magic spell. 


THE MOUNTAINS. 


I saw the mountains stand 
Silent, wonderful, and grand, 
Looking out across the land 

When the golden light was falling 
On distant dome and spire, 

And I heard a low voice calling, 

“Come up higher, come up higher, 
From the lowland and the mire, 
From the mist of earth desire, 
From the vain pursuit of pelf, 
Irom the attitude of self; 

Come up higher, come up higher— 
Think not that we are cold, 

Though eternal snows have crowned us; 
Underneath our breasts of snow 
Silver fountains sing and flow 
And restore the hungry lands. 

James G. Clark, in the Arena. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Presipent W. H. Payne, Nashville: The rules 
that are best for working on wood and stone are not 
best when applied to mind and character. 


STATE SUPERINTENDENT FRED Gowinc, New 
Hampshire: However desirable perfect attendance 
may be for the prosperity of the school and the 
progress of the individual, it is not to be purchased 
too dearly. Every child who ought, should be in 
school every day, but no detriment should come to 
anybody, parent or pupil, in health or in any valu- 
able thing, by his attendance. 


County SupERINTENDENT, F. H. Bioopcoop, 
Towa: Children learn new things by bringing into 
use their past experiences, and the successful educa- 
tor, when assigning a lesson or developing a new idea 
in the recitation, asks himself this question: What 
do these pupils already know ? The answer to which 
should be his guide in all his questions, explanations, 
and illustrations. 


M. E. AuverznaAusser, Du/uth: Instruction that 
develops must have clearness. In physical training 
the exercise must be shown, that the pupil may ob- 
tain a clear picture of the movement in the quickest 
and most accurate manner. If the impression is not 
vivid at first, then it must be supplemented by a 


second exhibition. This in itself proves that the 


preliminary performance — the command and the ex- 
ercise itself —is the teacher’s peculiar function, 
therefore we must insist that every teacher be fully 
prepared to illustrate a fixed number of exercises in 
a satisfactory manner, and if unfamiliar with the 
work, she must devote her time to a mastery of these 


preliminary exercises, 


THE SACREDNESS OF VACATION. 


BY AUSTINE I. CAMP, 


A warm-hearted teacher, devoted to the uplifting of 
the immortal beings under his charge, sarries into the 


- future some regrets for want of power to exercise 


patience, to show sympathy, and to express interest, 
on certain remembered occasions. ‘To be sure, had 
there been the power, results might not have been 
better or different; yet, there is a subjective conscious- 
ness of having come short of large action or feeling. 

Now, while every teacher, in these times of mental 
growth, owes it to the profession to keep alive intel- 
lectnally and to keep abreast with the march of im- 
provement in methods of working, he also owes it to 
his conscience to keep himself physically capable of 
that self-restraint and repression and that power to 
wait as though it were not waiting which the calling 
imposes. ‘Together with the Creator of all being and 
the agents of creation of special beings, he needs to be 
able to exercise that infinite sympathy for and with 
limitations, however trivial and exasperating, which 
beset the personality of all pupils,—of all mortals. 
With them he is responsible for the making of a man 
and a woman, and that has very little to do with 
per cents. 

Unless the personality of the teacher is in stable 
equilibrium from September to June, he must fail to 
secure the best possible results for the personalities 
intrusted to his care. Hence, from June to Septem- 
ber, there necds to be gathered in a plentiful harvest of 
bright, sweet thoughts and experiences; there needs 
to be stored away a reserve of optimism, which, like 
charity, can suffer long and be kind, can bear all 
things, believe all things, hope all things, endure all 
things, and never fail; the battery of earnest enthu- 
siasm needs to be given a high potential; and, finally, 
the insight must be made keen and unerring and both 
broad and far reaching. 

'These are the duties which vacation brings to the 
teacher. Vacation belongs to the profession for the 
accomplishing these things in whatsoever way is 
suited to the individuality of the teacher, It would 
be well if the teachers who come back after the sum- 
mer rest to feel their work drudgery and to make it 
such to their pupils, who still have petty aims and 
petty feelings, who can nag and scold and fling sar 
casm broadcast, wlio cannot show a righteous indigna- 
tion upon occasion which will burn into the memories 
of laggards and offenders as the withering glance of 
scorn brands the mean soul,—it would be well if such 
teachers were sent for an extended vacation, 

Accept, then, the vacation, not so much as a time 
of preparation to do more, but as a time of prepara- 
tion to be more. This latter consideration may not 


be incidental in the true teacher's plans. 


A PHILOLOGICAL ROUND-UP. 

{[Mr. Winship prepares this for those busy teachers, 
principals, and superintendents who need such informa- 
tion and are content to take it incidentally. It is in no 
sense prepared for specialists, who have more time for 
such researches than he, but for those who have as great 
taste, but fewer resources. He who enjoys the ‘Round- 
Up” for what it is, is welcome; but to him who desires 
what this is not, Mr. Winship is not ‘‘at home.”’] 


“Propose” is something different from “purpose.” 
We propose when we are to consider what we will do, 


but we purpose doing it after we have considered it. 

“Veracity” applies to a person, not to his word or to 
astory. Weare interested in the truth of a story and 
in the veracity of the narrator. 

“Receipt” is not a “recipe.” 

“Amount is never to be used for number. You do 
not see an amount of apples, This is an over-used 


and much abused word. 


“Liable” is not “likely” or “apt.” “Likely” is 
merely probability. “Apt implies fitness, but “lia- 
bility” implies unpleasant probability, exposure to 
something undesirable. That was an “apt saying,” 
fitted perfectly. He is “likely to have a pleasant day,” 
but he is “lable to have a stormy voyage.” One is 
not apt or likely, but “liable to take cold.” 

“Stopping” is not “staying.” 

“Plenty” is misused for plentiful as well as for 
fully. Money is plentiful. The audience was fully 
large enough. Plenty would often be used in both 
cases. It is a word that rarely fits well. 

“Individual” always conveys some thought regard- 
ing one person or thing as opposed to persons or 
things in general. We should never speak of “indi- 
viduals” for persons. 

“Loan” is not a verb. We do not loan books, 
though many persons have the loan of our books. 

“Mistaken” is often used for “mistake.” “If I 
mistake not” is the right form, not “if Lam not mis- 
taken.” 

“Description” means more than “kind.” We see 
animals of all “kinds,” not of “every description.” 

“Expect” is never rightly used of past or present 
events, but of the future. ‘This is almost universally 
ignored or forgotten. 

“Wire” should not be used for “telegraph,” but it is, 
and such use is so general as to attract little attention. 

“Quantity” is not to be used for number. We see 
a number of books, not a quantity. 

“Whole” does not mean all, but rather something 
entire, of which nothing is lacking. All the soldiers 
were on parade or the whole regiment was on parade. 

*“Demean” means simply to behave, not in the sense 
of degrade. 

“Bemean” signifies degradation. 

“Champion” is not in good use as a verb. We do 
not champion a cause, though many of us say that 
we do. 

“Antagonize” is not to alienate. 

“Proximity” does not mean vicinity. 

“Home” is more than house. 

“Curious” is not to be used for strange or remark- 
able, but only where curiosity is implied. "This is 
almost universally violated. 

“Party” is never to be used for person, and yet who 
does not misuse it? 

“Contemptible” is different from “contemptuous.” 
A “contemptible opinion” is an opinion itself desery- 
ing of contempt. 

“Bulk” refers to size and not to number or to pro- 
portions. [It is a word rarely called for in figurative 
or general expression. 

“Couple” means something other than two, and is 
to be used only with things that go in pairs or that 
may be paired. We do not have a “couple of eggs” or 
a “couple of apples,” but two of each. 

“Ambiguous” to drive about. 

“Awfully” must imply awe. 
“awfully” jolly, nice, lovely, handsome, ete. 


Nothing be 


“Jolly” must be very merry or hilarious. 

“Elegant” is specially choice, rather than remarka- 
ble, unusual, or delightful. There is no elegant 
weather, A day may be rare, but not elegant. 

“Splendid” is brilliant, rather than great or good. 
A man may be great, good, or even brilliant, but he 
is not splendid. 

“Bad” is more than severe. One does not have a 
had egld, nor does he feel badly. Tt is a much over- 
used word. A man may be bad, but if so, we naturally 
use a word that signifies the character of his badness. 

“Courage” is active, not passive; refers to what one 
does, not to what he bears. It is strangely misused for 
fortitude. 

“Conscious” of what is within our own mind, not of 
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that which is without, of which we are aware, but not 
conscious. 

“Allude” to a thing indirectly, but “mention” that 
to which we refer directly. 

“Causalty” is the correct form, but casualty is more 
common, 

“Quite” should never be used with a noun, Tle has 
not “quite a property,” is not “quite a sport,” but he 
is “quite well” when he is entirely well, but no one is 
eyer “not quite well,” but “not very well.” 

“Appreciate” is more than to prize or value, it is to 
set a true value upon a thing. It is more emphatic to 
say we “appreciate” than to “appreciate highly.” 

“Alternatives” are strictly between two only; but, 
like many similar words, it is reputable for one to use 
it with more than two. It is not wise to be over 
“nice” in this case. If there are “three alternatives,” 
there is no better word to express it. 

“Eietitious” writers are not writers of fiction. 


THE PUPIL AS A SOCIAL FACTOR. 
BY PROFESSOR EARL BARNES, 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University. 


[Read at Buffalo and Printed in the Independent. } 


Any one who has worked much with children must 
have been impressed with the fact that they are, in 
come of their views and activities, extreme radicals, ip 
others extreme conservatives. These two tendencies 
are seldom mixed, but a child is a radical now, a con- 
servative two minutes later, and a radical immediately 
afterward. In children’s traditional games we have 
an illustration of the way in which they cling to the 
form, even of words and jingles, long after all mean- 
ine has faded out of them. So the stories which they 
love must be repeated exactly, without the omission or 
On the 


other hand, in matters of ethics, sociology, and philos- 


change of a word, or the child complains. 


ophy the child is an extreme radical and pushes his 
logical Conclusions to final consequences, 


lfow ean we explain this curious two-sidedness o 


the childish mind? A study of the history of civili- 
zation seems to show that there are three ways in 
Which the race has achieved and in which we may 
achieve what we call Knowledge. We may aecept 
What we are told—authority; we may reason things 
out rationalism: or we laboriously build up our 


The Middle 


Ages rested in authority, the eleventh and twelfth 


knowledge by increments—ex perience. 
centuries rested in logical processes, and we rest in 
experience, 

Vow a child at first must rest in authority; his very 
preservation depends upon it; and if he is well trained 
he comes to feel the satisfaction of strong and secure 
support. A dogma in fields where he does not know 

and there are few fields where he does know—is us 
restful to his eager, searching mind as his father’s 
strong arms are to his body. The fact that his baby 
brother was brought in the night by a stork relieves 
his mind of its struggle to know, gives the blessed 
rest of belief, and sets the child’s nature free for self- 
realizaiion in other directions. So after an hour of 
imorsanized play with his comrades, where he has 
heen distracted and tired with all the conflicting im- 
pulses of the little ¢ roup, the child turns with relief to 
“Tere comes three insists 
on its being played with perfeet fidelity to every de- 


drakes a roving, and 


fail. "This gives him balance, rest, and freedom for 
velf-realization in some special parts of his nature. 
but there is in every child a natural tendeney 
toward logical activity. As his muscles or his voeal 
organs tend to move in certain related series—so his 
mind tends to work in logical sequences; and jnst as 
the exercise of his body gives him pleasure, so the 
exercise of his mind produces a certain: satisfaction. 
This activity certainly exists in children from a very 
early age, but various recent studies point to the age 
of ten to thirteen as the period of its great activity. 
As children pass into maturity they find that knowl. 
cede resting in authority does not fit the conditions of 


their own life. It is not up to date. The child also 
finds that the knowledge derived from pure logic does 
not fit a world filled with warring personalities; and 
so for authority and rationalism he gradually substi- 
tutes an eclectic half knowledge, which he calls experi- 
ence, After a time the adult comes to find in this 
common sense, this experience, these half truths of ex- 
pediency based in necessity, a certain rest and satis- 
faction. He is no longer either radical or conserva- 
tive—he is practical. He worships at the shrine of 
necessity. But against this practical world, this 
eclectic resultant of experience, the child is always in 
rebellion. Tle cannot understand how his father who 
so fiercely denounced Grant a month ago can accept 
his presidency so calmly now that the election is past. 
Ife cannot understand how the community can go on 
quietly about its business and allow an old money 
grinder who has a mortgage on a poor widow's farm 
to foreclose it and turn her into the street. He can- 
not understand how his mother can say it is wrong 
to lie, and then say she is out when she isin. The en- 
thusiast and the reformer are simply grown-up chil- 
dren, who retain their earlier modes of thinking. 

If this analysis is correct, the pupil as a social factor 
will be a conseryer of forms in details touching his 
own life, and of beliefs in fields where he has no ex- 
perience, providing these beliefs can be harmonized 
with the logical tendencies of his mind. 

But in all matters touching the larger social life 
around him, where he has had little experience and 
where half-truths of expediency based on seeming 
necessity have come to prevail, he will prove an an- 
archist through the logical energy of his mind. 

Now, how does society take advantage of these pecul- 
iarities in the child’s subjective life? The attitude of 
society toward children or pupils will always be deter- 
mined by what society wants done, and by its theories 
concerning the nature of childhood. Society says: 
What is the nature of this new creature—this oncom- 
ing generation of children—and what do we want it to 
do? The chief function of society is to carry along, 
protect and develop a mass of accumulations which it 
calls civilization. Society, from the point of view of 
What it wants done, must train each oncoming genera- 
tion of children to carry this civilization along gently 
and undisturbed. To accomplish this, society loads 
of children with authoritative beliefs, 
frightens down or leads astray their logical activities, 


the minds 


and makes them suspicious of experience. 

The tendency of children to seek self-organization 
and freedom, through relegating the little details of 
life to forms and habits, has been eagerly seized) by 
society and used to form the whole mind and character 
in authoritative molds. Thus all partly civilized peo- 
ples make the ceremonial of daily and religious life the 
basis of education. The Aztecs or the Chinese well 
iMustrate this, They teach the child how to behave 
toward his parent, his teacher, his neighbor, his king. 
his priest; and his mental energy is so absorbed and 
used up in this ceremonial exercise, that the logical 
faculties never awaken and the yoice of experience is 
drowned. The child, decked out in the ceremonial of 
life, hecomes a safe servant to bear the civilization of 
the past. 

Attempts have been made to accomplish the same 
results by seizing boldly on the radical tendencies of 
youth and leading the logieal faculties out along lines 
Where they could do no harm,with a view to ultimately 
using these powers in the service of supporting the old 
civilization, The only safe way for society to protect 
her civilization unchanged from this ever new force of 
childhood is to seize on the natural tendency toward 
conservatism in the small matters of life and smother 
logic and experience under a burden of forms. 

Within these last: generations many prophets have 
arisen who have maintained that children could be 
safely developed on all sides of their natures, but prae- 
tically almost no one believes it. The church, the 
state, societies, and individuals, all use the school to 
teach Monarchy, Republicanism, American patriot- 
ism, German patriotism, French patriotism, Catholi- 
cism, Protestantism, temperance, or whatever other 


beliefs it is felt ought to dominate those who are -to 
uphold civilization. 

siologists often raise the question whether the 
human animal can be modified fast enough so that he 
can maintain the accumulating and rapidly develop- 
ing mass of civilization which he is trying to carry 
to-day. Our hope in this direction lies with the chil- 
dren. Each new generation must start afresh, and 
in taking upon itself the accumulated burden it tends 
to drop those parts which experience shows that the 
passing generation found too heavy. ‘The results of 
the study of hygiene or ethics or art are applied 
primarily to the pupils. The old smoker is allowed to 
smoke, but the child must be protected. The father 
who has had a childhood of toil tries to give his son 
a more leisurely youth. And so in a thousand ways 
each generation that passes tries to give to the on- 
coming generation a more reasonable load of civiliza- 
tion than it has carried, and here lies the hope that 
biological adjustment may keep pace with advance in 
civilization. 

At the same time the constant return to purely 
logical activity with each new generation keeps the 
world supplied with visionaries and reformers; that is 
to say, with saviors and leaders. New movements are 
horn in young minds, and lack of experience enables 
youths to eternally recall civilization to sound bases. 
The passing generation laughs and cracks its weather- 
worn jokes about youthful effusions on commence- 
ment days; but this same ever new, ever hopeful, ever 
daring, ever doing, youthful enthusiasm, ever return- 
ing to the logical bases of religion, ethics, politics, 
business, art, and social life, is the salvation of the 
world; and the salvation must be wrought anew by 
each new generation. 

The influence exerted by the pupil upon society is 
not to be sought alone in the fact that the pupils are 
the coming generation, and that when they are grown 
they will be society; but the pupils have at once and 
immediately a profound influence. ‘The father and 
mother, inclined to sink into mere time-servers, fol- 
lowing lines their experiences have taught them to be 
safe, are constantly shocked into new life and new 
action by the radical views naturally presented by the 
children less bound in by experience than they are 
themselves. 

Then, too, all that is newest in the schools in re- 
livious, social, and political thought, in literature and 
art, is brought home and given to the parents through 
immediate contact. Lf my immediate problem were 
io educate the adult population of the United States, 
| should approach the people through their children. 
The man of business who would scoff at religious, 
artistic, or ethical ideas presented by an adult listens 
with sympathy and respect to the same ideas presented 
by his child. The very efforts he makes to avoid rob- 
bing his child of what he may consider childish enthu- 
siasms lays hin open to the influence of those same 
enthusiasms. 

And so the pupil, with his tendency to preserve 
the little forms of ceremonies of daily life, and to 
vo ever back to logical sources for his beliefs in the 
larger fields, is preyed upon by society, which wishes 
to form and shape and mold him to be the preserver of 
what is. In China society succeeds, and civilization 
stands still. With our larger freedom the child 
throws off some part of the useless, expresses anew the 
eternal ideals of life, and even reacts upon the adult, 
so as to retard his hastening decadence, and civiliza- 
tion advances steadily onward. With inereasing free- 
dom in the study of realities, in electives, and in living 
schools, our pupils will bring us still larger life with 
the birth of each new generation. 


A KINDERGARTEN SETTLEMENT. 


Boston has the first and only kindergarten settle- 
ment in the world, It is a memorial to Elizabeth 
Palmer Peabody, the most eminent friend that Froe- 
bel has ever had in America, and is located at 156 
Chambers street, in a section of the city where play- 
grounds are undreamed of by the children. 

Here enthusiastic young kindergarteners will live 
and gladden the community with their vivacity and 
good cheer, Every nook and corner of the house is 
as bright and clean as fresh paint, delicately colored 
paper, muslin curtains, light furnishings, and good 
pictures can make them. 
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ANSWERS TO FLORAL QUOTATIONS. 


(See Journal of July 15.) 


(11.) Celia 'Thaxter. (a) Golden-rod. 
(b) The selection of a national flower. 


(2.) Whittier. 


(12.) Shakespeare. (a) Ophelia. (b) Ragged Robbin. 
(c) Buttercup. (d) Species of native orchis. (2. 
Tennyson. (e) Purple loosestrife. 

(13.) Bryant. (a) Fringed gentian. (b) Genus 


dedicated to Gentius, king of Illyria, who discovered its 
tonic virtues. 

(14.) Bryant. (a) Hepatica, or liver-leaf. (b) Dr. 
Prior states that on account of the peculiarly shaped leaf, 
“it was used as a remedy for liver complaints, the com- 
mon people having long labored under the belief that Na- 
ture indicated in some fashion the uses to which her crea- 
ticns might be applied.” 


BITS OF PLANT LORE.*- (V.) 


CLARABEL 


MORE ABOUT FERNS. 
In Cole’s Art of Simpling, published in 1656, we 
read these moral reflections: “Though sin and Sathan 


BY GILMAN, 


have plunged mankinde into an Ocean of Infirmities, 
yet the merey of God, which is over all his works, 
maketh Grasses to grow upon the Mountaines, and 
Herbes for the use of men; and hath not only stamped 
upon them a distinct forme, but also given them par- 
ticular Signatures, whereby a man may read, even in 
legible characters, the use of them.” This was the 
famous Doctrine of Signatures, by which the old herb- 
alists professed to know from the appearance and 
characteristics of a plant what were its virtues as a 
medicine. Thus the spotted leaves of lungwort were 
a cure for consumption; the knotty tubers of scroph- 
ularia were good for scrofulous glands; a heart-shaped 
leaf was a remedy for heart disease, and a bright-eyed 
flower held healing for the eyes. Country people—in 
Mneland if not in this country—will still say that 
nettle-tea is good for nettle-rash. 

We find that this doctrine of signatures was applied 
to ferns. For instance, spleenwort was said to be 


good for the spleen. A story that seems to contra- 


Fic. 1. A nearly mature spore-case of the male fern, Aspidium 
Filix-mas magnified and seen from the side: r, r, the elastic ring; 
d,a glandular hair—in the interior of the spore-case are seen the 
spores. (Sachs.) 
dict this statement is, that on one side of a river sepa- 
rating two tracts of land the scaly spleenwort grew in 
profusion, but not on the other. On the side where 
the fern grew the pigs had no spleen, on the other 
they were provided with that organ. ‘To this day, 
however, Arabian and other Eastern writers assert 
the virtues of this fern for diseases of the spleen and 
liver. We read also:— 

‘‘ Here finds he on an Oak rheumpurging Polypoae.” 


And again:— 
“ For them that are with Newts, or Snakes, or Adders stung, 


” 


He seeketh out an herb, that is called Adder's-tongue. 

The adder’s-tongue has until recently been consid- 
ered a fern, and is very closely related to the true ferns. 
ven at the present day, says Mrs. Lankaster, in her 
British Ferns, the adder’s-tongue is gathered in the 
villages of Kent, Sussex, and Surrey, and prepared 
according to an old prescription. A preparation 
called “Green Oil of Charity” is made from it and is 
applied to wounds; and in the pages of Gerarde, the 


~* Copyright, 1896, by Clarabel Gilman, 


old herbalist, we read: “The leaves of Adder’s 
Tongue stamped in a stone mortar and boiled in oyle 
of olive, and then strained, will yeild a most excellent 
green oil, or rather a balsam, for greene wounds, com- 
parable to oyle of St. John’s Wort, if it doth not far 
surpasse it.” Among many popular remedies for the 
toothache is the direction to bite off the frond of the 
first fern that appears in spring, when the toothache 
will leave you in peace for a year. 

According to the doctrine of signatures, since ferns 
grew and multiphed, but kept their reproductive 


Fic, 2. The prothallium of a fern, seen ‘rom the under side, and 


magnified 10 times: h, root-hairs; an, antheridia; ar, archegonia. 


(Prantl.) 


organs hidden, they must be able to confer invisibility 
on men. Ben Jonson thus refers to fern-seed in his 


New Inn:-— 
had 


No medicine, Sir, to go invisible, 
No Fern seed in my pocket.” 

One who carried fern-seed about could also discover 
hidden treasures, which would be revealed in veins of 
bluish flame in earth where fern-seeds were seattered, 
In the light of this it seems very reasonable that a 
manuscript of Queen Elizabeth's day should say: 
“Gather fearne seed on Midsomer Eve, and weare it 
about thee continually.” Fern-seed was also called 
“wish-seed.” 

Kerns were so great a mystery on account of their 
apparent lack of flowers and seeds, that nothing was 
too marvelous to be asserted of them, even if it were 
not wholly believed. ‘There were quacks to play upon 
popular superstitions in Addison’s time as well as our 
own, for the Tatler says that “it was impossible to 
walk the streets without having an advertisement 
thrust into your hand of a doctor who had arrived at 
the knowledge of the Green and Red Dragon, and 
had discovered the female Fern-seed.” An old herb- 
alist says: “Female Fern is that plant which is in 
Sussex called Brakes, the seed of which some author's 
hold to be so rare.” He adds that the smoke of ferns 
drives away serpents and other noisome creatures. 
Most wonderful of all, the fern was thought to con- 
tain an elixir of life—a sap that gave eternal youth to 
him who drank. 

Anything so mysterious was likely to be associated 
with supernatural beings, so in some parts of England 
ferns are called devil's brushes. A’ French author 
has the following: “Ifa man find himself exactly at 
midnight in a spot covered with ferns, where neither 
speech nor sound of any kind can be heard, Puck will 
appear and hand hima purse of gold; and this is what 
people call watching the fern.” In the seventeenth 
century they used to set fire to growing ferns in order 
to bring rain, and from this came the custom, still 
observed, of “firing” the bracken on summer evenings 
on the Devonshire moors. Sometimes the lucky fern- 
seed is said to be in the keeping of the Evil One, and 
to be obtained from him only at midnight on St. 
John’s Eve, at which time it is reported in the Tyrol 
and Bohemia that the seeds glisten like fiery gold. 
St. John was believed to have been born at midnight, 
and at twelve o’clock on the night of his birth the 
fern blooms and ripens its seed. At that mysterious 
hour fairies under the lead of their queen and demons 
marshalled by Satan contend fiercely for the magic 
seed. 

But of all the superstitions I have read in regard to 
procuring the fern-seed, the following receipt of the 
Russian peasants for obtaining it surpasses all the 


rest in elaborateness of ritual: “On midsummer 
night before twelve o'clock, with a white napkin, a 
cross, a Testament, a glass of water, and a watch, one 
seeks in the forest the spot where the Fern grows; 
one traces with the cross a large circle; one spreads the 
napkin, placing on the cross the ‘Testament and the 
glass of water. Then one attentively looks al one’s 
watch: at the precise midnight hour the Fern will 
bloom; one watches attentively: for he who shall see 
the Fern-seed drop shall at the same time see many 
other marvels; for example, three suns and a full 
moon, Which reveals every object, even the most hid- 
den. One hears laughter; one is conscious of being 
called; if one remains quiet, one will hear all that is 
happening in the world, and all that is going to 
happen.” 

Though most people boldly declared that ferns had 
neither flowers nor seeds beeause they could see noth- 
ing that looked like those organs, still at least one 
as three centuries ago, seems to 
have had an inkling of the truth. Ile wrote at that 
“This kind of Ferne beareth neither flowers 


Englishman, so long 


time: 
nor sede, except we shall take for sede the black spots 
growing on the back sides of the leaves, the whiche 
some do gather, thinking to work wonders, but to say 
the trueth it is nothing els but trumperie and supersti- 
tion.” At last, however, the patient researches of 
modern science have brought to light the real expla- 
nation of the mystery. 

The fruit-dot of a fern is a cluster of spore-cases, or 
little capsules containing spores. Each spore-case 
(Mig. 1.) is partly surrounded by an clastic ring of 


When the 


mature, this ring straightens as it dries, thus ruptur- 


unequally thickened cells. spores are 
ing the walls of the capsule, then bends further and 
further backward, till it often turns completely inside 
out, When this point is reached it suddenly snaps 
back to place with a force that scatters the spores. 
With the changes from wet to dry weather this proc- 
ess is repeated over and over, until every spore has 
been cast away and the ring of cells is entirely worn 
out. 

The minute spore, so rudely thrust out into the 
world, differs from a seed in being only a single 
cell—though covered usually with two coats—while 
a seed contains within its protecting coats a young 
plant and a supply of food for its nourishment, which 
may be stored cither in or around its first leaves. 
The tiny spore, however, can multiply itself by divi- 
sion, and thus produce a plant. ‘The spores of most 
ferns are long-lived, and must have a resting time be- 
fore they will germinate, but those of the flowering 
ferns begin to grow a few days after they are dis- 


Fig. 3. Prothallium and young plant of maiden-hair fern, Adian 
tum Capillus-Veneris, seen from below: p, prothallium; h, root-hairs 
vf prothalliam; b, first leaf of fern; w, first root of fern; w, second 
root. Magnitied diameters, (Sachs.) 


charged. When a spore germinates, a tiny, heart- 
shaped, filmy plant is produced, perhaps one-fourth 
of an inch called the 
(Fie. 2.) which has root-hairs on the under side to at- 
The 


prothallium also bears on its under side two kinds of 


in’ diameter, prothallium, 


tach it to the soil and te draw up nourishment, 


reproductive organs, analogous in their office to the 
stamens and pistil of a flowering plant, and called 


The 


ar), clustered near the sinus of the prothat- 


archegonia and antheridia. archegonia 
(Fig. 2, 
lium, are flask-shaped organs containing each an 
ege-cell; the antheridia (ig. 2, an), which contain 
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cells that must fertilize the egg-cell, are scattered 
ever the surface of the prothallium and among the 
root-hairs. After fertilization the egg-cell develops 
into a fern plant, which in its turn will bear spores 
when mature. This is in brief the process, called 
aliernation of generations, by which ferns are pro- 


duced. And this is the real mystery of the fern-seed. 


FICTION FIENDS. 

The action of the Carnegie free library of Alle- 
eheny, Penn., in excluding certain writers of fiction 
from its shelves excited so much interest and discus- 
sion that the librarian, Mr. W. M. Stevenson, has 
thought it well to explain the matter. 
assigned was not that the stories were immoral; they 
were simply silly, slovenly, not strictly literature at 
all. Some of the novels which the library, under this 
ruling, decided not to replace when worn out were the 
works of Mrs. Holmes, Mrs. Southworth, A. C. Gunter, 
and K.P. Roe. The local press took the affair very 
hard, especially the laying of audacious hands on the 
did the librarian mean 
And how could 


The reason 


“native author named Roe”; 
to wive the lie to Matthew Arnold? 
Mr. Stevenson be sure that he had got all the silly 
novels out? He frankly confessed that he could not. 
Some were still on the shelves, but solely for the rea- 
son that they were made of “a little better paper”; as 
soon as they were worn out they, too, will be excluded, 

It might be argued that this is really to make wood- 
pulp, not literary quality, the standard. But we are 
not interested in this question, nor in other aspects of 
the Carnegie free library’s action, so much as in some 
of the incidental observations made by Mr. Stevenson 
on the habits of the fiction-ridden classes. One of his 
discoveries was that of a sort of free-for-all competi- 
tion among school children to see who could read the 
most novels ina given time. One heroic boy averaged 
a volume a day of Alger, “Optic,” and the like, for 
prominent educator” dis- 
That is the 


several weeks rumping. 
approved of this, which is not strange. 
way in which “fietion-fiends,” as Mr. Stevenson sug- 
vestively calls them, are made—not born, study 
of them in their native haunts for six successive years 
leads him te deny a theory advanced by “librarians of 
This is the 
theory that devotees of Mrs. Tlolmes and EK. PL Roe 
Librarian 


standing,” and, we may add, by others. 


will “gradually rise to something better.” 
Stevenson's experience is that this is absolutely false. 
He has “never vet discovered a case of improvement. 
Qnee the habit is formed it seems as difficult to throw 
olf as the opium habit.” No one would be surprised 
at this, we imagine, were it not for the lingering power 
of two respectable fallacies. One is that reading in 
itself is a virtue. Something, after all, depends on 
the thing read. But what of all the great men who 
have confessed to a youth of reckless indulgence in 
novel-reading ? That is the second fallacy. Genius 
may disport itself fora time in cheap and silly reading, 
but that scareely proves that cheap and silly fiction 
breeds genius. ‘Temporary loitering by future great 
men among foolish books is a very different thing from 
the prolonged, the satisfied, the sottish reading of 


Why they 


should be thought likely to free themselves from the 


inane novels by the true fiction-fiends, 


lengthening chain whieh they drag at each new story, 
it is hard to see, when one thinks of it. Nowhere else 
Is immersion in the dull, the inferior, the vulgar. 
thought of as a harmless, or even as a necessary, prep- 
aration for appreciating the bright, the superior, the 
elevated, 

Nobody can stop the reading of fiction Gf anybody 
Wants to), but we can do something to prevent the 
nourishing of fiction-fiends. Everywhere fiction fur- 
nishes the great bulk of popular reading. 


| | The public 
library in Salem, Mass.. 


with all the noble literary 
traditions of that town, reports eighty-four per cent, 
as the proportion of fiction cireulated last year, In 
Carnegic library, situated, as Mr. Stevenson points 
out, “in the heart of Presbyterianism.’ in what. is 
largely a residence city, with a university, three theo- 


logical seminaries, and excellent public and private 
schools, the percentage of fiction circulated is still 
higher—ninety per cent., in fact. Not to stop novel- 
reading, but to stop indiscriminate novel-reading, is 
the thing to aim at. It is unfortunately true that 
there are thousands of readers to whom a novel is a 
novel, and one is as good as another. They do not 
crave the vicious or the suggestive in fiction—they 
scarcely recognize those or any other qualities when 
they meet them—but they love to surrender them- 
selves in complete vacuity to any kind of a tale that 
will keep them from thinking. The thing they need 
to be saved from is their dead monotony of indiffer- 
ence. By a blow on the head, if necessary, they must 
be given the idea that one novel, one piece of writing, 
is better than another. ‘They may have to take it on 
authority at first, and find out the reasons why later. 
Therefore, we think it highly desirable that public 
libraries should begin giving them this blow on the 
head. It might start obscure, but, in the end, salutary 
trains of thought in their minds if all libraries were 
to follow the example of the Carnegie free library, and 
say to them, “No, madam (or sir), we have not the 
immortal works of Fleming or Clay or Southworth, 
but we can give you Scott, or Hawthorne, or Thack- 
eray.”—New York Evening Post, condensed for Pub- 


lic Opinion, 


TALKS ABOUT PUNCTUATION.— (11) 


BY E. OG. FIELD. 


[Written while reading Why We Punctuate,” By 
Journalist.”". The Lancet Publishing Company, Minneapolis. | 

Punctuation is in no sense a matter of grammatical 
accuracy, merely of clearness in the expression of 
thought. ‘The tendency is to use the fewest possible 
marks and initial capitals. 
fewer of either than ordinary men can accept as sutli- 


The “best” offices use 


cient for sense and good taste. 

very mark of punctuation should have the same 
Punctuation deals 
Herbert 


meaning to writer and reader. 
primarily with groups of words. It is 
Spencer who says that punctuation should lead to 
economy of attention. ‘Two questions are to be set- 
tled.—where to use a mark and what mark to use. 
There are few cases in which the writer has any option 
as to which mark to use. 
THE COMMA. 

1. The comma should be used to aid the reader to 

obtain the sense without unnecessary effort. 


. 


2. ‘The comma is used before “and” if it does not 
connect the words between which it immediately 
stands, 
omitted if there is no liability of mistaking the mean- 
ing. 


in such a case the comma may be 


3. The comma is merely a typographical “sign- 
board,” and its use depends upon the real relations 
between the parts of a sentence. Often the meaning 
would be clear without a comma if the reader had 
time to study the relations, so the comma is used to 
The 


comma should always say something to the reader. 


facilitate the appreciation of the meaning, 
1, ‘Phe comma is used in place of the conjunction 
-A, B, Cand D are the first four letters 
of the alphabet. More recently the comma is also in- 
serted before the conjunction. 


IN a series, as,— 


An earnest effort has 
been made to exclude it, as grammatically it should be 
excluded, but the punctuationists at last won on the 
ground that the omission of the comma leads one to 
They de- 
fend their insistence by this illustrative sentence: 


look back and see if the meaning is clear. 


“Among the earliest colleges established in Ameriea 
were Yale, Trinity, William and Mary, and Harvard.” 
» “A Journalist” says that a comma should be 
used whenever a sentence has to be read “commatic- 
ally,” i. e., when a good writer “feels” the need of the 
comma to make himself clear, noticeably before a 
verb, as in the sentence, “The earth, the water, the 
aire are filled with animal life.’ No rule would put 
the comma before the verb, but any sensitive writer 


would place it there. If there is a rule, it is somthing 


like this, “when the conjunction is omitted at the close 
of a series, a comma should be used after the series.” 

6. A comma has to be used unexpectedly some- 
times, to call attention to the fact that a noun is not 
the subject of the verb as it appears to be. For in- 
stance, “He who sees a building as a common specta- 
tor, contents himself,” ete. 

7. In the case of “or” there are some important uses 
for the comma. “We do not care to discuss his guilt 
or innocence, or the excuses he makes,” ete. 
comma before the first “or? would spoil the sense. 
“Or”? is much less liable to indicate a series than “and.” 
Often “or? and “and” in the same sentence require a 
deliberate violation of all rules in order to make the 


To use a 


meaning clear: as!— 

“The ticket will admit a man, or a woman and a 
child.’ “The ticket will admit a man or a woman, 
and a child.” “The ticket will admit a man or 
woman and a child.” 

s. Whenever a thought is complete and something 
is added to further illustrate or emphasize it, a Commi 
is used to show that the thought is complete, as: “The 
doctor administers laughing gas, or nitrous oxide.” 


A TALE OF THE TOWN. 


A LITTLE TOT WHO HAD HEARD THE OLD, OLD STORY OF HOPE, 


She’s just a little tot: no use to mention her name. 
Almost every one who has passed to or from the de- 
pots has seen her, since the warm sunshine has invited 
the children to come out and build playhouses in the 
corner of the yard or engage in that other youthful 
pastime, the manufacture of mud pies. Her face ia 
not at all times as clean as it might be, nor are her 
clothes as faultless and as fine as those of the child 
Whose parents have tapped the horn of plenty at the 
larger end. But, fortunately, nature doesn’t deal in 
the rewards peculiar to the right side of the commer- 
cial ledger, and the child in the hovel home may 
possess as many of its graces as those whose parents 
count gold by the thousands and dine from a table 
loaded down with all those dainties so productive of 
modern dyspepsia and its attendant ills. 

The child under discussion is not an ideal creature, 
but actually exists in the flesh, and no doubt there are 
a half-dozen of her on every street in town. But 
back and behind the dirt and varied mixture of be- 
tween-neal lunches on her face are a pair of baby 
eves which melt into purity of expression and a 
twinkle unalloyed by artful caprice, which find a way 
to peep into one’s very soul with all that indescribable 
power possessed by those who have never been soiled 
by contact with the world and its ways, or felt the 
shivering chill of so-called refinement until the warm 
and hearty grasp of the hand retrogrades into the 
clammy touch of an Uriah Heap. She is an ex- 
quisite diamond from the mysterious mine of nature, 
one of those of whom the Man of Galilee said: “Suffer 
little children to come unto me and forbid them not,” 

A few days ago a gentleman was passing along the 
street and the little one was busily engaged trying to 
dig a small piece of broken dish from its imbedment 
in the earth at the side of the walk. 
weed and at each effort it broke. 


She was using a 
The man dislodged 
the dish, and the exclamation of satisfaction was 
ample to pay for an hour’s effort of any one who hasn't 
grown cold and forgetful of the pleasures of child- 
hood. 

The man picked the little one up in his arms and 
said 

“Where do you live?” 

“In “at house wite yer,” said the child, pointing to 
which were few 
evidences of that relative something known as luxury. 


a weather-stained coitage about 
“What is your mamma doing?” 
“Hers washin’ for aunt Kate to-day, 

her’s sick an’ ean’t wash.” 


Aunt Wate, 


“Where's your papa?” 
“Me don’t know. One day some men tooked him 


to a drave yard an’ he not tum back yet. My mamma 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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says some day we'll go where vay has everfing fine an’ 
then my papa will be wiv us all ze time.” 

There was a far-away look in her eyes which in- 
dicated that she knew something of what she said. 
There was also that other evidence that about the 
knee of that mother, who slaves as a drudge for a 
mere existence, the little tot had heard the story of the 
Cross in tender tones that had burned hope into the 
little soul—Tom M. Morgan, Editor Charleston 
Courier. 


MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOL 
RESPONSIBLE 

[From James Russell Lowell’s England Two Cen- 
turies Ago” essay in his volume, “Among My Books,” 
page 240.] 

It is quite true that our republic is the heir of the Eng- 
lish commonweaith; but as we trace events backward to 
their causes, we shall find it true atso that what made our 
revolution a foregone conclusion was that act of the gen- 
eral court, passed in May, 1647, which established the 
system of common schools. ‘To the end that learning 
may not be buried inthe graves of our forefathers in 
church and conimenwealth, the Lord assisting our 
endeavors, itis therefore ordered by this court and 
authority thereof, that every township in this jurisdic- 
tion, after the Lord hath increased them to fifty house- 
holders, shall then forthwith appoint one within their 
towns to teach all such children as shall resort to him to 
write and read.” 

Passing through some Massachusetts village, perhaps 
at a distance from any house, it may be in the midst of a 
piece of woods where four roads meet, one may sometimes 
even yet see a small, square one-story building, whose 
use would not be long doubtful. It is summer, and the 
flickering shadows of forest leaves dapple the roof of 
ihe little porch, whose door stands wide and shows, hang- 
ing on either hand, rows of straw hats and bonnets that 
look as if they had done good service. As you pass the 
open windows, you hear whole platoons of high-pitched 
voices discharging words of two or three syllables with 
wonderful precision and unanimity. Then there is a 
pause, and the voice of the officer in command is heard 
reproving some raw recruit whose vocal musket hung 
fire. Then the drill of the small infantry begins anew, 
hut pauses again because some urchin—who agrees with 
Soltaire that the superfluous is a very necessary thing— 
insists on spelling ‘“‘subtraction’’ with an s too much. 

if you had the good fortune to be born and bred in the 
Bay State, your mind is thronged with half-sad, half- 
humorous recollections. The a-b abs of little voices long 
since hushed in the mould, or ringing now in the pulpit, 
at .ne bar, or in the senate chamber, come back to the ear 
of memory. You remember the high stool on which cul- 
prits used to be elevated with the tall paper fool's cap on 
their heads, blushing to the ears; and you think with 
wonder how you have seen them since as men climbing 
the worid’s penance-stools of ambition without a blush, 
and gladly giving everything for life’s caps and _ bells. 
And you have pleasanter memories of going after pond- 
lilies, ef angling for horn-pouts,—that queer bat among 
the fishes,—-of nutting, of walking over the creaking 
snow-crust in winter, when the warm breath of every 
household was curling up silently in the keen, blue air. 
You wonder if life has any rewards more solid and perma- 
nent than the Spanish dollar that was hung around your 
neck to be restored again next day, and conclude sadly 
that it was but too true a prophecy and emblem of all 
worldly success. But your moralizing is broken short off 
Ly arattle of feet andthe pouring forth of the whole 
swarm,—the boys dancing and shouting,—the mere effer- 
vescence of the fixed air of youth and animal spirits un- 
corked,—the sedate girls in twos and threes decanting 
secrets out of the mouth of one cape-bonnet into another. 
Times have changed since the jackets and trousers used 
to draw up on one side of the road, and the petticoats on 
the other, to salute with bow and courtesy the white 


THE 


neckeloth of the parson or the squire, if it chanced to pass 
during intermission. 

Now this little building, and others like it, 
original kind of fortification invented by the founders of 
They are the martello towers whit h pro- 


were an 


New England. 
tect our coast. This was the great discovery of our Puri- 
tan forefathers. They were the firsi lawgivers who saw 
clearly and enforced practically the simple, moral, and 
political truth, that knowledge was not an alms to be de- 
pendent on the chance charity of private men, or the pre- 
carious pittance of a trust-fund, but a _cered debt which 
ihe commonwealth owed to every one of her children, 
The opening of the first grammar school was the opening 
of the firet trench against monopoly in church and state; 
the first row of trammels and pot-hooks which the little 


Shearjashubs and Elkanahs blotted and blubbered across 
their copy-books was the preamble to the Declaration of 
Independence. 


MILES OF MONEY. 


BY HELEN EVERTSON 


SMITH, 


People sometimes talk about “bushels of money,” 
or “piles of money,” but there is only one sort of cur- 
reney that we have ever heard of av being measured 
by “miles.” As everybody knows, shell-money of one 
sort or another has always been in use among various 
savage tribes, to whom the use of metals was not 
known. Our American Indians used small and pol- 
ished bits of the purple parts of clam-shells, which 
were strung upon strings made of fibre, or slender 
strips of animal hide,and called belts of wampum,each 


But 
the wild America tribes paid more attention to fight- 


one of which had a certain purchasing power. 


ing than to money hoarding, so it is probable that the 
term “miles of money” was not often used among 
them. 

Among the islanders of the Western Pacific shells 
are also used for money. The kind employed is a 
very small cowrie—called by them de-warra—which 
is found only in extremly deep water, which makes 
the labor of collection very great and) enhances its 
value. An ineh of de-warra contains about twelve 
shells, and a full-sized piece—threaded on a fine but 
stout strip of vine fibre—is thirty feet in length, and 
has more than four thousand, three hundred shells. 
The thread upon which the shells are strung is 
afforded by a vine whose inner bark furnishes threads 
or jibres of the required dength. In use this awkward 
money is cut into suitable strips, a fathom, or the ex- 
treme stretch of a man’s arms, being the recognized 
standard of measurement. The fine for stealing a 
pig is seven fathoms, and the same amount will make 
restitution for the life of a man! 

A good inany of the inhabitants of these islands 
seem to be possessed of acquisitive natures and amass 
vreat quantities One old chieftain 
counted his wealth literally by miles, and had two 


of de-warra. 


large houses full from floor to roof, 

As the right kind of shells is so hard to get, perhaps 
it is not to be wondered at that counterfeit: money is 
plenty and often palmed off upon strangers as the 
genuine article. 


MEMORABLE DATES. 


B. C. 

1183 Fall of Troy. 

1082 Era of the Great Pyramid. 

878 Carthage founded, 

776 Olympie era began. 

753 Foundation of Rome. 

536 Restoration of the Jews under Cyrus. 

480 Xerxes defeated the Greeks at Thermopylae. 
55 Caesar conquered Britain. 

hc 

70 Jerusalem was destroyed by ‘Titus. 

213 Constantine was converted to Christianity. 
827 Egpert, first king of all England. 

1066 Battle of Hastings. Norman conquest. 
1096 The Crusades began. 

1215 King John granted the magna charter. 
1265 The first representative parliament in England. 
1415 Battle of Agincourt. 

1431 Joan of Are was burnt. 

1452 Constantinople was taken by the Turks. 
11455 The Wars of the Roses began. 

1471 Caxton set up his printing press. 

1492 Columbus discovered America. 

1517 The Reformation began in Germany. 

1519 Cortez began the conquest of Mexico. 
1558 Accession of Queen Elizabeth. 

156d Revolt of the Netherlands began. 

1572 The St. Bartholomew massacre, 

1588 The Spanish Armada was defeated. 

East India company first chartered. 
Union of England and Scotland. 

The Gunpowder plot in England. 


1600 
1603 
1605 
1607 
1616 
1618 


1620 


Jamestown, Va., was settled. 
Shakespeare died. 
Thirty years’ war in Germany began. 


Pilgrims by the Mayflower landed. 


1623 Manhattan island settled. 

1634 Maryland settled by Roman Catholics. 
1686 Rhode Island settled by Roger Williams. 
1640 Cromwell's long parliament assembled. 
1649 Charles I. was beheaded, January 30. 

1653 Oliver Cromwell became Lord Protector. 
1660 Restoration of the Stuarts. 

1664 New York was conquered from the Dutch. 
1664 The great plague of London. 

1666 The great fire of London. 

1679 The Habeas Corpus act was passed in England. 
1682 Pennsylvania settled by William Penn. 
1685 Revocation of the edict of Nantes. 

1688 James II. abdicated. 


1704 Gibraltar was taken by the English. 
1718 Peace of Utrecht. 
i714 Accession of the house of Hanover, 


1720 South Sea bubble. 

1756 The black-hole suffocation in Calcutta, 
1759 Canada was taken from the French. 
1765 Stamp act enacted. 

1773 Steam engine perfected by Watt. 

1778 Tea destroyed in Boston harbor. 

1775 Battle of Lexington, April 19. 

1775 Battle of Bunker Hill, June 17. 

1776 Declaration of Independence, July 4. 
1777 Burgoyne’s surrender, October 17. 

1781 Cornwallis’ surrender at Yorktown, October 19, 
1788 First settlement in Australia. 

1789 The French Revolution began. 

1793 Cotton-gin invented by Whitney. 

1793 Louis XVI. of France was executed. 
1796 Vaccination was discovered by Jenner. 
1799 Bonaparte declared first consul. 
Louisiana purchased from the French. 
Bonaparte became emperor of the French. 
1805 Battle of Trafalgar and death of Nelson. 
1807 Fulton's first steamboat voyage. 

1812 Second war with Great Britain began. 
1812 The French expedition to Moscow. 


1813 Perry's victory on Lake Erie. 

1814 The printing machine invented. 

1815 Battle of New Orleans, January 8. 

1815 Battle of Waterloo, June 18. 

1819 First steamship crossed the Atlantic. 

1820 Missouri compromise adopted. 

1823 Monroe doctrine declared, December 2. 

1828 First passenger railroad in the United States. 


1832 South Carolina nullification ordinance. 
1835 Morse invented the telegraph. 

1837 Accession of Queen Victoria, June 20. 

1846 Sewing machine completed by Elias Howe. 
1846 War with Mexico began. 

1848 French Revolution. Republic succeeded. 
1848 Gold discovered in California. 

1851 Gold discovered in Australia. 

1859 John Brown’s raid into Virginia. 

1860 South Carolina seceded, December 20. 
L861 Emancipation of the Russian serfs. 

1863 Slavery abolished in the United States, January 1. 


1863 Battle of Gettysburg. 

1865 Lee surrendered at Appomattox, April 9. 
1865 President Lincoln assassinated, April 14. 
{S71 The great fire in Chicago. 


L872 
ISSI 


The great fire in Boston. 
President Garfield shot. 
British occupation of Egypt. 
Brazil became a republic. 
—World’s Almanac. 


NATURE AND HUMAN NATURE. 
Yes, we were very bad. Our fever was high and we 
were delirious sometimes, But we are better now, 
and have strong hope to survive this violent attack of 
the nature study epidemic. We were not all the time 
out of our heads, else we should have whole series of 
arithmetics, readers, geographies, and, peradventure, 


And 


in the early days of our convalescence, if we should 


grammars, all based upon nature study. how 
chance to peep into the works of Shakespeare, Scott, 
Hawthorne, Thoreau, Dickens, George Eliot, Emer- 
son, Carlyle, and a host of others, is it not likely we 
should see more of human nature, and even other 
kinds of nature, than our eyes have profitably seen in 
the year past? 

Not that 


more, after a season of intelligent communion with 


we shall love nature less, but man the 


the world’s great thinkers. Nature study is good for 
a change; there is a place for it in the work of eduea- 
tion, but good literature is the bread of our intellee- 
tual life-—Okhahoma School Llerald. 
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America needs the most devout, personal consecra- 
tion to the public schools. 

The report of the American Institute of Instruction 
will appear in the next issue, 

There is no national channel but the school through 
We need no 


other if only we can have all the children therein, and 


which to reach the man of to-morrow. 


Will improve the opportunities it affords. 


After all 
has been done that can be done to gel all the aid Pox- 


trate this in your own life, and teach it to your pupils. 


Your success will depend upon yourself, 


sible, then you must stand upon your own feet, 


The greatest accomplishment of Dr. W.'T. Harris’ 
administration thus far isin the provision for printing 
his reports as fast as they are ready. Previously, a 
report, ready for the press, had to wait indefinitely for 
All this is changed and Dr 
Harris has been able to issue three annual reports 


the authority to proceed, 
SIX large volumes—in twelve months. so that his next 


report will be very nearly up to date. 


The true object of education should he, while ly 
Ins the student power to utilize any kind of knows 
edve, still to leave him with a workine Inarein of vital 
cherey, The of clement ol 
knowledge is equivalent to the « Ypenditure of a cer- 
Tain ainount of vital force, and every addition of new 
studies leads toward the verge of ne rvous power. The 
ol eduecationists should he lo promote the power 
of Using rather than the ac Winulation of creat stores 
of information, | 


THE MONTREAL MEETING. 


The sixty-seventh annual meeting of the American 
Institute of Instruction at Montreal had the largest 
membership in the history of this oldest educational 
association in the world. Twenty years ago the great 
Bicknell meeting at Fabyan’s registered 2,051, the 
Montreal meeting passed 2,200. Never before has 
any educational association offered so many enjoyable 
and instructive excursions for the same time and 
money. Who can estimate the professional signiii- 
canee of such an acquaintance with the customs, 
cathedrals, historic localities, and scenic beauties of 
Montreal, Quebee, and the Saguenay, or the value to 
both countries of the teaching for years to come of the 
large number who now appreciate, as never before, tlie 
friendliness of the Americans beyond our borders? 

The programme was one of the best ever offered by 
any educational association. Dr. W. Parris, our 
commissioner of education, was never more scholarly, 
brilliant, or popular than in his analysis of Goethe’s 
C. W. Bardeen of Syracuse was as irresistible 
as any one who has been heard “within the memory 
of the oldest attendant” in his racy, sensible discussion 
upon “Fitting Teachers to Places”: Miss “Bessie 
Howes of Worcester read one of the most “epoch- 
making” papers in her treatment of “Seat Work”: 
Superintendent Edwin P. Seaver of Boston made as 
clear and well balanced a statement on the use of the 
Bible in schools as has been uttered: George IT. Conley 
of the Massachusetts state board of education gave an 
eloquent announcement of what Montreal stands for, 
historically and educationally, in the judgment of New 
Englanders; Supervisor George If. Martin of Boston 
presented “The Supreme Moral Foree in Education” 
in one of the most powerful addresses to whieh the in- 
stitute has listened in its history; Editor J. P. MeCas- 
key of the Pennsylvania School Journal, delighted the 
audience in a brilliant recital of the value and virtue 
of the first county in the United States—Lancaster. 
Pa.—and instructed it in the worth and ways of 


memorizing truth and classics; Lucey Wheelock, Bos- 
ton’s kindergarten leader, paid an cloquent tribute to 
Froebel’s mission to mother, teacher, and child; Dr. 


John T. 


board of education, told with clearness why the Bible 


Prince, agent of the Massachusetts state 


should be used as a reading book, and outlined with 
much skill how it can be so used; Superintendent 
Mary S. Snow of Bangor paid a noble tribute to the 
ereat work of Tlenry Barnard, America’s most emi- 
nent educator; Albert @. Boyden of Bridgewater made 
the best statement yet formulated of “What the Nor- 
inal School Stands classic: Gertrude Ed- 
mund of Lowell in two vivacious addresses mingled 
any eminently wise suggestions with sparkling hits 
and hints; Ossian HH. Lang of the New York School 
Journal presented herocially and vigorously some of 
the most serious weakness and vital needs of the 
schools: Will S. Monroe’s tribute to Henry Barnard 
was worthy both himself and his educational hero, 
While his “Child Study Hour? was every way the liveli- 
est ind most arousing of the session; Superintendent 
Mason S. Stone of Vermont, ina choicely phrased and 
eloquently delivered address spoke New England's 
tribute to England’s America: Anna Buckbee of the 
California, Ponn., normal school fascinated her 
hearers with a rare delineation of graphic pictures 
of the life of the Cubans as well as of the life of a woman 
among the Cubans; Jacques W. Redway of New York, 
on the platform and in round table conference, 
awakened much interest in what to teach and what 
hot to teach of geography, local and general: Principal 
Charles S. Chapin of the Westfield normal school. 
ideally idealized what should be realized in the train- 
inv of the schools for life and character: Superintend- 
ent W.C. Bates of Fall River emphasized the Ways and 
means of securing the highest effect upon the charae- 
ter of the child while giving the mind the best train- 
ine for success and usefulness in life: G.'T. Fletcher. 
avent of the Massachusetts state board of education. 


earnestly and sensibly presented the duty and privi- 


lege of making the most of one’s vacation, profes 
sionally as well as hygienically; Lewis Tl. Meader of 
Providence spoke as an expert, wisely and well, upon 
the rights of the dull boy and the opportunity of tie 
teacher in dealing with him: Rev. Charles Fleischer of 
the Boston school board challenged with spirit and 
earnestness the right of school authorities to require 
ihe reading of the Bible in the schools, and questioned 
its moral or literary value as now used in the public 
schools of the states. 

The feature of the meeting, which will stand out in 
hold relief from all other educational gatherings, en- 
joved by the school people of the states, was the speak- 
inv of the Canadians,—lton. George W. Ross, minister 
of education of Ontario, with statesmanlike scholar- 
ship portrayed what Commissioner Tarris afterward 
characterized as the most perfect system of edueation, 
in theory at least, in the world, and paid an eloquent 
tribute to New England for what she has done eduea- 
tionally for Ontario; Dr. Robins, president of McGill 
normal school, delivered a masterly address, compre- 
hensive in scope, literary in style, eloquent in delivery; 
Inspector Harper of the “Province of Quebec treated 
heroically and vigorously the educational conditions, 
wise or otherwise, of the Province, and advocated 
radical reform of abuses in administration and school- 
room methods on both sides of the border; A. D. 
Lacroix, principal of the teachers’ association of Mon- 
treal, won the audience completely by the appreciative 
spirit with which he welcomed the New Englanders, 
with their traditions and virtues, to Montreal, with 
her history and strength: Rev. I. I. Rexford, princi- 
pal of the Montreal high school, spoke with unaffected 
cordiality of the genuine gladness with which the edu- 
cational leaders of Montreal had provided for tie 
coming of their guests; Superintendent KE. W. Arthy of 
Montreal in a speech full of wit and good cheer told 
why they were glad we had come, and assured us of as 
genuinely cordial a welcome whenever the American 
Institute of Instruction chose to rally round her 
majesty’s standard again; Rt. IK. Row of Kingston, 
Ontario, was highly appreciated as he told of Canada’s 
contribution to the state through the rectitude of 
penmanship, and on the platform and in round table 
discussion helped to a clear understanding of the 
merits of the vertical hand. 

There was a notable absence of the common-place 
and of extravagant claims, of scolding and exuberant 
eulogy of school work, of unreal ideals, and undue 
praise of “the good old days.” The two words which 
best characterize the tones and temper of the addresses 
are appreciation and helpfulness. 

A noticeable departure was the presiding of some 
one of the vice-presidents at cach session by which the 
president was relieved of the necessity of being upon 
the platform throughout every session, and the audi- 
ence was relieved of the tediousness of the same voice 
in introducing all speakers. 

That which will make the Montreal meeting dis 
tinct from all others to hundreds of teachers is thie 
entertainment in private families and good boarding 
houses. The hospitality committee, under the lead 
of Messrs. Patterson and Kneeland and Miss Klizabeth 
Binmore, advertised for boarding places, and every ap- 
plicant that responded was personally visited, each 
The first day o! 
the arrivals more than five hundred visitors were 


room inspected, and the price fixed. 
located in these homes. The committee with bade 

met all trains, and guides directed visitors to boarding 
places. ‘The hotels, with one regretable exception, 
did all in their power to live up to their contracts. 
The Turkish Baths,- St. Lawrence Hall, Balmoral, 
Queen's, and Albion are houses to be ever commended 
for their heroic efforts to do all in their power to make 
their vuests comfortable and at reasonable rates. 
the “headquarters” the administration has only r 

grets that none of the expectations were realized, and 
to all those who complain of unexpected and unre: 

sonable charges, the administration can only say that 
there was no redress, the policy of the manager being 
distinctively unlike that of the other hotels and unlike 
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any other with which the institute has hitherto had to 
do. Tt is unfortunate, not only for the individuals 
who suffered, but as presenting a serious barrier to a 
return of the institute to Montreal, 

The press of Montreal was more devoted to the in- 
terests of the visitors than that of any place in which 
the institute has metin many years. The Gazette, Star, 
Witness, and Herald assigned expert reporters who 
were in actual attendance, reported what they heard, 
and were given ample space by the managing editor. 
A file of either of these papers for July 9, 10, 12. and 
13, gives a good report of the doings of the sixty- 
seventh annual meeting. 

linally, to Messrs. Arthy and Rexford and theiy 
committee, to the hoard of education, to the officials of 
the Grand Trunk and the Canadian Pacific. the Bos- 
ton & Maine, Fitchburg, Maine Central, Central Ver- 
mont, Rutland, and other railroads, to the Inanage- 
ment of the excursion boats. to Messrs. Raymond & 
Whitcomb, and all other excursion managers to whom 
the institute and teachers are indebted for an outing 
that will be memorable, and in behalf of all who en- 
joyed these privileges the president of the sixty- 
seventh annual meeting returns thanks to all who have 
contributed to their pleasure. 


_ RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 


HOW ACTION OF BOARD MAY BE PROVED. 

In the case of German Insurance company v. Inde- 
pendent school district of Milford, Towa, the United 
States circuit court of appeals says (80 Fed. Rep. 366) 
that it was the vote of the directors which gave 
authority to the president to.act on behalf of the dis- 
irict in making a certain contract, and that the negli- 
gence of the clerk in failing to record the action of the 
hoard could not nullify that authority. Wad the 
clerk made the record, it would have been competent 
evidence, and the best evidence, of the action of the 
board. But, as he failed to make such record. the 
fact could be proven by the persons present. 

MUST PAY TUITION. 

The constitution of the state of Wisconsin provides 
that district “schools shall be free and without charge 
for tuition to all children between the ages of four 
and twenty years.” This requirement is complied 
with, so the supreme court of the state has held, when 
the legislature has provided for each such child the 
privileges of a district school, which he or she may 
freely enjoy. It has also held, in effeet, that where a 
child of school age is sent or goes into a certain school 
district with the primary purpose of’securing a home 
with a particular family, then he is entitled to the 
henefits of the public school of such district free of 
charge. But, if the primary purpose of the locating 
in such district is to participate in the advantages 
which the public schools therein afford, then, it holds, 
in the recent ease of State v. Board of Education of 
City of Bau Claire, 71 N. W. Rep. 123, he must pay 
tuition, even though there be some other incidental 
purpose to be subserved while so attending school 
therein. The mere fact that a tuition fee is wrone- 
fully exacted and received upon being paid under pro- 
test, it does not consider equivalent to, and conclusive 
evidence of, expulsion from school. The school board, 
and neither principal nor teacher, it also remarks in 
passing, has any power to expel a pupil. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The tariff bill, at the present writing, is still in the 
hands of the conference committee, with no immediate 
prospect of agreement. The points of difference on 
minor items were adjusted rapidly, and have all been 
disposed of: but on the more vital questions, such as 
the rates on sugar, wool, hides. and white pine there 
has been a battle royal, which is still in’ progress. 
The conferees have kept their own counsel, as to the 
details of the discussion in committee, and surpris- 
ingly little has leaked out. But it seems to be agreed 
that the sugar schedule is the key to the situation, and 


that when that is once disposed of there will not be 
much time required to settle the other differences. 
The house schedule on sugar, although it is regarded 
as sufliciently protective, is distinetly less favorable to 
the refiners than the senate schedule; and the rise 
Which has taken place in sugar certificates since the 
hill went into conference indicates a cheerful expecta- 
tion among speculators that at the present time, as 
when the Wilson-Gorman bill was under considera- 
tion, the senate will have its way. The anxiety on all 
sides to have whole question settled, taken in connec- 
tion with the oppressive heat, counts toward an early 
adjusiment, and when compromises begin to be made 
the bill may be hurried more rapidly than would have 
seemed possible at an earlier stage. Both as to woo! 
and hides, sectional considerations prevail to some ex- 
tent. The western wool-growers want higher rates 
on third-class or carpet wools than the carpet manu- 
facturers are willing to concede; and western farmers 
want a duty on hides which eastern leather manu- 
facturers are bitterly averse to. 

Secretary Sherman’s rather peppery letter of in- 
struction to Ambassador Hay regarding the Behring 
seal question is an effective presentation of the case of 
the United States; but it may be doubted whether it is 
well calculated to accomplish the end in view. ‘That 
end, of course, is to induce Great Britain to assent to 
some new arrangements for the protection of seal life; 
in anticipation of the reopening of the question which 
would come in any case next year under the terms of 
the Paris award. The intimations of bad faith on the 
part of Great Britain, which are conveyed in Seeretary 
Sherman’s letter, would not naturally dispose the 
British government to go out of its way to please us. 
Mspecially is this unlikely, just at present, when.such 
demonstrations have been made over the Canadian 
premier, and it is well understood that what we ask of 
Great Britain is distasteful to Canada. It is a pity 
that a question like this, which is partly one of busi- 
ness and partly one of humanity, should become be- 
fogged in arguments and counter arguments, erim- 
inations and recriminations. It is really for the in- 
terest of England, as well as of this country, that the 
ruthless slaughter of the seals, which approaches ex- 
termination, should be stopped; and it ought not to 
he difficult to find a reasonable way to do it. 

* * 

There are many good stories told of the late Senator 
Harris of Tennessee, as might be expected in the case 
of aman of strong individuality so long in public life. 
Among others, the story of how he saved the Ten- 
nessee school fund illustrates his character pretty well. 
Mr. liarris was one of the Southern “war governors,” 
and it was said of him once that he was the only gov- 
ernor who fought against his own state. That de- 
pends, of course, on the point of view. In 1862, when 
the Federal troops neared Nashville, Governor Harris 
was not inclined to remain to welcome them. ‘There 
was on deposit in the state bank about $700,000 in 
gold, which belonged to the school fund. Mr. Harris 
took it with him, and kept it under a guard of soldiers 
as he moved from place to place. He kept vigilant 
wateh on the bags to see that none disappeared, and as 
often as he could find leisure he laboriously counted 
the coin. Orders finally came from Richmond to 
seive the fund for the military uses of the Confeder- 
ate government, which was sorely in need of good 
money. Mr. Harris secured a telegraphic suspension 
of the order, and hastened to Richmond, where he had 
an interview with Jefferson Davis. Ie told the Con- 
federate prcsident that the Confederacy was welcome 
to any prope.’v whieh he possessed, but that this 
money belonged to the Tennessee school fund, and he 
did not mean that it should be touched. The orders 
were countermanded, and after the surrender, ILarris 
had the satisfaction of taking the fund back to Nash- 


ville intact. 


The affairs of the dual monarchy, Austria-Hungary, 
erow increasingly interesting. The problem of rul- 


ing over such a conglomeration of different and more 
or less hostile races and nationalities is one that might 
well perplex a younger man than the Emperor Francis 
Joseph. It has thus far proved impossible to arrange 
a basis for the renewal of the financial understanding 
between the two parts of the empire, and the attempt 
has been abandoned for the present. The sittings of 
the Austrian Reichsrath were suspended in confusion 
because of the turbulent manifestations of displeasure 
by the German members over the decree authorizing 
the oflicial use of the Czecth language in Bohemia. 
Now that matter has been carried into the municipali- 
ties, and, in a number of instances, municipal authori- 
ties have flatly refused to perform certain offices as- 
signed them by the national government, because the 
German elements which govern them were enraged by 
these same decrees. For the same reason there has 
rioting at Eger. Also, Burgomaster Lueger, the Jew- 
baiting agitator, has undertaken a disturbing cam- 
paign in which he is playing upon the various enmities 
of race and religion which serve his purpose. Alto- 
gether, the outlook is a stormy one. 

There seems to be a possibility that Bulgaria may 
abandon its present distracting system of marking the 
days of the year, and adopt the Gregorian calendar. 
Signor di Quarenghi announces in a letter in the Lon- 
don Times that he has been engaged by the Bulgarian 
government to draft the measure requisite for this 
purpose, and that it will be placed before the Sobranje 
at its next session. If this is done, it may be that we 
shall see the beginning of the end of the complications 
of old and new style which are so bewildering to 
students of the affairs of Kastern Kurope. It seems 
fair to reason that Bulgaria would not undertake this 
change unless it was likely that the other Balkan 
states, and Russia herself, would do likewise. Alike 
for business and historical purposes, as well as for 
ordinary simplicity and convenience, it is desirable 
that all nations should agree upon their calendars. 


THIS AND THAT. 


“The Past is something, but the Present move; 
Wall it not, too, be past? Nor fail withal 

To recognize the future in your hopes; 

Unite them in your manhood, each and all, 
ror mutilate the perfectness of life— 

You can remember; you can also Iope.” 

Mrs. Oliphant wrote not less than seventy novels. 

“The Lost Chord,” Sir Arthur Sullivan’s celebrated 
song, brought him € 10,000, 

Book News calls Jane Austen “the greatest woman 
author England has produced,” 

it is said that the intimate friends of Mark Twain deny 
his poverty. Ue has declined the proposed fund started 
in his behalf. 

Herbert Spencer has refused the offer of Cambridge 
University to make him a doctor of science on the ground 
that he has always declined to accept such honors, 

Representatives of the Grand Army, the Loyal Legion, 
the Sons of Veterans, the Order of Lincoln, and Woman's 
Relief Corps of Indiana recently met, on call of the gov- 
ernor, and formed the Nancy Hanks Lincoln Memorial 
Asssociation, the object being to care for the grave of the 
mother of President Lincoln, who is buried in Spencer 


county. Governor Mount was elected president of the 


association. 

One rule has been laid down for Hope Hail, Mrs. Bal- 
lington Booth’s home for prisoners, that has never been 
disregarded—no visitors are allowed. It is the men’s 
private home, and they will not be on exhibition for curi- 
osity seekers. Of course, their own friends come when- 
ever they wish to. Mrs. Booth has taught them that there 
is no such word in Hope Hal! as “ex-convict.” When a 
man pays his debt to the state the disgraceful “ex” should 
never accompany him into the outer world. 

There are fourteen educational associations among the 
Armenians of New England, each composed of men who 
come from a particular locality. The object of the mem- 
bers of each society is to support a school in their native 
village at home, for which purpose they put aside regu- 
larly a portion of their scanty earnings. The funds al- 
ready collected by them aggregate more than $10,000. 
One of the marked characteristics of the Armenians as a 
race is the high value they set on education, and the sac- 
rifices that even the poorest laborers are willing to im- 
pose upon themselves in order to educate their children. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 

sts of this department are requested to send 
ldresses with contributions, not necessarily 
know to whom to direct any personal 


[Contributors and queri 
their correct names and at 
for use, but that we may 
correspondence. 


AN UNRULY SCHOOLBOY BECOMES A CABINET 
MINISTER. 

In his memoirs John Sherman tells, without comment, 
except to say that he was not feeling well at the time, 
an incident in which he figures as a rebellious schoolboy 
of fourteen, assaulting his teacher. The scene was laid 
in the schoolroom of Matthew Howe at Lancaster, O. The 
boys, he remarks, “did not like his domineering ways.” 
Neither did young Sherman. He was sent to the black- 
board one day to demonstrate a problem in Euclid. 

“I went,” said Sherman, “‘and, as I believed, had made 
the drawing and demonstrated the problem. He said | 
had not: that I had failed to refer to a eorollary. I an- 
swered that he had not required this in previous lessons. 
Some discussion arose, when, with the ferule in his hand, 
he directed me to hold out mine. 1 did so, but as he 
struck my right hand I hit him with all the force I could 
command with my left. This created great excitement 
in the school, all the students being present, my brother 
Tecumseh among them.” 

The result was, of course, that John was expelled. He 
concludes the account with the remark that later “we had 
friendly correspondence with each other, but neither al- 
luded to our skirmish over a corollary in Euclid.” 


—_—o—- 


AN INTERNATIONAL POSTAGE STAMP. 

If you write a letter to a correspondent in the United 
States, you can enclose a stamp for a reply. But suppose 
you write to some one abroad, and wish to repay the an- 
swer! How are you to do it? 

The International postal union is in session in Wash- 
ington this month, and it is desired that it shall author- 
ize the issue of an international postage stamp whichshall 
serve this purpose of prepaying the reply to a letter toa 
foreign correspondent. Such a stamp should avail to 
carry a letter from any one of the countries in the postal 
union to any other. It should be for sale in all countries, 
but need not supersede the ordinary stamps, as its chief 
use would be this one of prepaying replies. ‘The need of 
this stamp has been suggested before, and an American, 
resident in London, who writes from there to the Even- 
ing Post about the matter, tells of the queer little detail 
that has heretofore prevented is issue. It seems that at 
present the various stamps which carry letters between 
the countries of the postal union are not of precisely the 
same value. ‘Fhe amount of gold in an English sovereign 
will buy ninety-six stamps for foreign postage in Eng- 
land, 100 in France, 101 in Germany, and ninety-seven in 
the United States. One way that is suggested to prevent 
this inequality from making trouble is to charge a little 
more for the international stamp than for ordinary 
stamps for foreign postage—say, six cents in this country 
instead of five, and threepence in England instead of two- 
pence halfpenny. But whether this precaution is needed 
or not, there ought to be an available stamp by which the 
reply to a foreign letter may be prepaid. That is so 
clearly a matter of business convenience that the Inter- 
national postal union should provide for it. It is said, 
but seems almost incredible, that the American authori- 
ties opposed the international stamp, because it would in- 
terfere with a comfortable revenue they now get from the 
double postage collected on foreign letters insufficiently 
prepaid.—Harper’s Weekly. 


EX-PRESIDENT CLEVELAND'S DEGREE. 

We give herewith the text of Mr. Cleveland's accep- 
tance of the honorary degree conferred upon him by 
Princeton University, on the occasion of the 150th com- 
mencement exercises on June 16. The ex-president was 
evidently moved by the enthusiastic cordiality of his re- 
ception into the fellowship of the university: — 

“LT cannot forbear the expression of my profound appre- 
ciation of the honor just conferred upon me, and the as- 
surance of my gratitude for the hearty welcome which 
has greeted my admission to the brotherhood of Prince- 
ton University. As I recall the commanding place which 
Princeton holds among the universities of our land: as ] 
remember her glorious history, her venerable traditions, 
her bright trophies won on the field of higher education, 
and her sacred relation to the patriotic achievements 
which made us a nation, I am proud of the honor which 
has come to me through her grace and favor. And as I 
realize the sincere and friendly comradeship attached to 
this new honor, I cannot keep out of mind the feeling 
nding 
me with closer affection and deeper delight io the 


that an additional tie has this day been created, | 
home 
where L hope to spend the remainder of my days.” 

In presenting Mr. Cleveland, Mr. Charles E. Green 
(trustee) got so far as to say these words: “I have the 


very great honor and pleasure of presenting for the 
degree of doctor of laws the honorable Grover Cleve- 
land.” At this point the applause was tumultuous and 
deafening and so prolonged that Mr. Green felt impelled 
to conclude his remarks without waiting an undue time 
for the applause to subside. Consequently the end of his 
brief speech could not be caught by the reporters, except 
in part. It was entirely impromptu. 


ABOUT NANSEN. 


The following facts about Nansen are gleaned from a 
most interesting article in Harper’s Weekly:— 

Dr. Nansen’s first intention as to his calling in life was 
to study medicine. With the idea of taking the medical 
examination at Nordmarken, he began to study zoology, 
and at the suggestion of Professor Collett, in 1881 or 
thereabouts, he shipped aboard a sealing vessel—the 
Viking—to train himself for descriptive zoological re- 
search. During this trip the Viking was for some weeks 
caught in the ice off the eagtern coast of Greenland, and 
Nansen became filled with the desire to cross that inhos- 
pitable country. Even then he wanted to go ashore and 
explore, but could not get permission. But he hunted 
seals and polar bears, and took note of everything. He 
brought back with him asettled purpose to return to 
Greenland and cross it to the western coast. Meanwhile, 
by the help of Professor Collett, he got the place of cura- 
tor of the Bergen museum, which he held for four or five 
years, studying meanwhile in his favorite branches of 
science for his doctor’s degree. Three months in 1886 he 
spent in study at the zoological school at Naples. In 1887 
he began preparations for the attempt to cross Greenland 
from the east coast on snow-shoes. He applied to the 
Norwegian government for $1,500 toward the expense of 
this trip, but was refused. A Danish gentleman, how- 
ever, sent him that much money, and he added twice as 
much of his own (it was afterwards raised by subscrip- 
tion and refunded to him). In the spring of 1888 he took 
his doctor’s degree at Christiania, and on May 10 sailed 
with five companions from Yeith, Scotland, for Iceland, 
in the Danish steamer Thuyra. On July 17 they left the 
vessel near Cape Dan. On September 27 they reached 
Ameralik Fjord, on the west coast, and on October 3 Nan- 
sen and Sverdrup reached Godthaab, one of the Danish 
colonies. There their comrades joined them. They got 
a ship home the following April, and arrived in Copen- 
hagen on May 21, 1889. [t was the first time that Green- 
land had been crossed. Previous attempts had been made 
from the west coast, and the baffled explorers had put 
hack. Nansen’s idea was to have safety ahead instead of 
behind. There was no turning back, because there was 
nothing to return to. The successful explorers got a 
warm welcome home, and Nansen became famous, and 
wrote a narrative of the trip. 


——_9-—— 


SPEAK SIMPLY. 

Speak simply; it is better far, especially when you are 
talking to the common people. 

“Mike,” said the superintendent of streets, “there is 
a dead dog reported in the alley between Illinois and 
Meridian streets. I want you to look after its disposi- 
tion.” 

An hour later the intelligent officer telephoned: — 

“I have inquired about the dog, and find that he had a 
very savage disposition.” 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 

Where and when did Mrs. Howe write the “Battle 
Hymn of the Republie’? M. J 

While on a visit to the camps near Washington in 
iX6l. 

When did the first tariff act pass the United States 
congress? © 

lease ve j ike” ji 

Please give the meaning of “strike” in the following 
lines from Lord Byron: — 

Ave Maria! oh that face so fair! 

Those downeast eyes beneath the almighty dove— 
W bat though ‘tis but a pictured image strike— 
That painting is no idol. C 

Please give, through the columns of the Journal, the 
correct pronunciation of ‘‘bieyele.” 

The first syllable being accented, the i has the long 
sound. ‘The y has the short sound. (See Webster’s In- 
ternational Dictionary.) 

Is there any requirement concerning the teaching of 
good manners —etiquetie, or whatever may be the suit- 
able term,—in the public schools? 

Is there any obligation, or is such teaching voluntary 
entirely? Apparently it is not general, at least. M 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF ECONOMICS. By 

Charles Jesse Bullock, Ph.D., Instructor in Economics 

in Cornell University. Boston: Silver, Burdett, & Co, 

571 pp. Price, $1.28. 

Dr. Bullock has made a special study of economics, and 
is giving instruction on the subject in Cornell University. 
This work is the result of his investigations, and presents 
the study in a masterly manner. The author calls this 
an “introduction.” It is, indeed, admirably adapted to 
the schoolroom in high schools, academies, and colleges, 
and for the use of individual students as a text-book as 
intended, but it is also much more than an introductory 
treatise. It presents the principles of social and politica! 
economy in a clear and comprehensive manner. It is 
broad in scope, admirable in method, and able in argu- 
ment. It is especially adapted to American students. It 
is not Professor Bullock’s aim to enforce his own opinions 
upon the mooted questions, but to present fairly the lead- 
ing arguments of both sides. His own conclusions, if 
given, are expressed in a modest and dignified manner. 
A strong feature of the work is its wealth of references. 
Every chapter has its index of literature at the end, and 
the book closes with twenty-five pages of bibliography, 
and a general index of great value to the student. It 
will be welcomed by the average citizen, as well by 
teachers and their classes in our schools and colleges. 


FLIGHT OF A TARTAR TRIBE. By Thomas De 
Quincey. Edited by Milton Haight Turk, Professor of 
Rhetoric in Hobart College. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. Cloth. Price, 25 cents. 

The reputation of De Quincey as a prose classic rested, 
for a long time, chiefly upon his “Confessions of an 
Opium-Eater,” but since the academic study of his style 
began, his other writings have gained immensely in popu- 
larity. He regarded himself as a great philosopher 
thwarted of stupendous intellectual achievements by 
disease opium, and the necessity of laboring for daily 
bread, but it is believed that a majority of the admirers 
of his works now think that he owes his distinction as a 
writer to the pressure of his necessities. This work, with 
its elaborate and instructive introduction, chronological 
table, and preparatory note, is well adapted to the study 
of one of his most interesting papers, “The Revolt of 
the Tartars,’’ which was first published in Blackwood’s 
Edinburgh magazine, and has been republished both in 
America and London. This will reveal to the student the 
stvle and skill of its distinguished author. This volume 
is one of the Riverside Literature Series. 


POSITION AND ACTION IN SINGING. A Study of the 
True Conditions of Tone; a Solution of Automatic 
(Artistic) Breath-Control. By Edmund J. Myer, F. S. 
Se. (London.) New York: Edgar S. Werner, 218 pp. 
Price, $1.25. 

The author of this book claims to present something 
new to the readers of the profession, and his work is 
worth a careful reading. It is divided in two parts, viz.: 
lundamentals and Devices. It is a study of free, flexible, 
automatic movements in singing. The Italians excel in 
music because they are taught the art of singing, pure 
and simple. This book is the out-growth of the reaction 
from the extreme local-effort systems based upon what 
was called “science.” It is a study of the conditions which 
allow the voice to sing instead of compelling it to sing. 
These conditions are obtained by balancing the two forces 
—motor-power and control. When this result is reached 
there is absolute automatic breath-control. Thus all re- 
straint is removed. The book teaches how to free the 
voice from all restraint. This, indeed, is something ‘‘new 
under the sun,” and is worth all it may cost to obtain it. 
M. TULLI CICKERONIS CATO MAIOR DE SENECTUTE. 

With notes by Charles E. Bennett, Professor of Latin in 

Cornell University. Boston: Leach, Shewell, & 

Sanborn. Cloth. VIII. plus 134 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

This neat and attractive volume in the Students’ Series 
of Latin Classics has been edited very carefully by a 
ripe, classical scholar, and an experienced and successful 
teacher of the Latin language, with eighty-one pages of 
valuable notes and a critical appendix. The editor has 
been careful in his notes to give only such information as 
the student needs for an adequate understanding of the 
text, recognizing the wise, pedagogic maxim that the 
teacher or author should never do for the student what 
he is able to do for himself. The discussion of all moot 
points of text or interpretation is transferred to the criti- 
cal appendix. 

FIRST SPANISH READINGS. Selected and Edited with 
Notes and Vocabulary by John E. Matzke, Ph. D., Pro- 
fessor of Romanic Languages, Leland Stanford, Jv., 
University. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 217 pp. 
Price, $1.06. 

This book is one of Heath’s Modern Language Series. It 
is intended to furnish material in modern Spanish prose 
suited to beginners. Hence, the selections have been ar- 
ranged, as far as possible, in the order of their difliculty. 
They are representative both in style and contents. The 
authors from which they are chosen are coutemporary 
Spanish writers of established reputation, and the selec- 
tions are complete in themselves and representative ot 
Spenish life and thought. The modern system of ac- 
centuation is adapted throughout. The notes explain the 
subject matter as well as grammatical difficulties. There 
is a complete vocabulary which will meet the wants of 
the student in translating the Spanish into English. 
MEXICO OLD AND NEW, A WONDERLAND. By Sul- 

livan tfolman McCollester. Boston: Universalist 

Publishing House. 257 pp. 

Dr. MeCollester, the author of this book, is too well- 
known as a writer to need from us commendation. Bu! 
the fact that he is so favorably known is a guarantee 
that this volume will be well received as his works of simi- 
lar character have been. He speaks of what he has sec 
and knows, and not of what he has read, and he has i 
happy faculty of imparting to others his own views and 
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impressions. In his wanderings this time, he was on the 
wing to and through Mexico, and after telling the 
reader whence came the Mexicans, he asks him to accom- 
pany him and his companion, (the artist and photo- 
erapher) from Jarol to Torreau, from ‘Torreau_ to 
Chihuahua, and Zecatecas, from Zecatecas to Aquas 
Calientes and Potosi, from San Luis Potosi to 
Guanajuato, from Guanajuato to Guadalajara, and the 
city of Mexico: Here he pauses to describe that city and 
its inhabitants. From whence he goes to Pueblo, 
Cholula, Flaxcala, and Esperanza. Finally, he visits the 
city of Vera Cruz. His closing chapters are devoted to a 
eraphic description of obstacles overcome, and an ae- 
count of Mexican progress since the fall of Maximilian. 
He found this country to be, indeed, “the world of won- 
ders.” Some readers will, perhaps, be astonished to be 
told by the author that “the best blood of Mexico, at the 
present time, runs in Indian veins, not Castilian.” he 
hook is profusely and beautifully illustrated, and printed 
and bound in excellent style. 


MUNICIPAL REFORM IN THE UNITED STATES. By 
rhomas C. Devlin. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
174 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

The student of municipal government can tind abun- 
dent information in many books, by earnest students of 
its many-sided problems, while the general reader finds in 
jis transitory magazine or newspaper the fragments of 
many interesting discussions; presenting one or another 
phase of the subject in a promiscuous and disconnected 
manner. Mr. Devlin has recognized the growing size 
and interest of this general public, and the importance 
of securing its intelligent support on behalf of the efforts 
for reforin, and so he has undertaken to present within 
a single attractive volume, in brief and comprehensive 
form, an outline of the problems of municipal govern- 
ment, and of the methods which are being pursued to 
secure a better, more economical, and more business-like 
administration of municipal affairs. 

Mr. Devlin has interested himself very earnestly in the 
movement for municipal reform, and his book is written 
with an ample understanding, not alone of the literature 
of the subject and the aims and methods of the reformers, 
but of the difficulties to be overcome, the practical work- 
ines of the old and the new systems, and of how and why 
failure or snecess has rewarded the reform efforts in the 
United States. 

\THENAEUM PRESS SERIES, Carlyle’s ‘Sartor Resar- 
tus.” Edited by Archibald MacMeehan. Boston: Ginn 
& Co. 429 pp. Price, $1.40. 
jt is not the suddenness of the news, for it has long 

been well known, in fact, ever since Emerson diseovered 

\ Wise Man at Craigenputtoch, sixty-five years ago, that 

ihe Carlyle cult existed, and that for some minds, not 

suited to the Browning or other kindred cults, this 
afforded a very uséful means of self-devotion, if not of 
self-effacement. Nor is it surprising that one of the 
most remarkable contributions to the literature of the 

iury should find a place in the admirably directed 
ihenaeum Press Series. There is an abundance of edi- 
tions of Carlyle, and it may have been necessary to secure 
for this edition of his most characteristic work some 
striking qualities, something which would mark it ont 
from the general run of texts. Other editions have been 
prepared for readers, but the Athenaeum Press Series has 
had students, rather than readers, as its constituents, and 
it is not unnatural, therefore, that this edition of “Sartor 

Resartus” should be a text to be studied rather than read, 
The value of Sartor Resartus” as an object of study, 

for the acquisition of facility in a certain sort of literary 
learning, is beyond question. No more can there be 
doubt of the value of such a study under Professor Mac- 
Meehan. It might be productive even of a certain in- 
wiration. Eurther, it may be probable that this study 
of “Sartor” would be better worth the student’s while, 
under instructors of a certain variety of mental equip- 
ment, than the study of almost any other English classic. 
ortunately, however, there are a great many teachers 
whose equipment permits them to introduce their pupils 
profitably to literary products, having very different char- 
acteristics from “Sartor Resartus.” Under their instruec- 
tion, youths may derive less of learning and less of grub- 
bing. The ultimate results may not be so solid, measured 
by examination papers. They are surely more pleasure- 
able, in the getting and ever after, and the power which 
they give is the power which, most of all, makes this 
vorld a more enjoyable place of residence. 


MACBETH. dited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
James M. Garnett, M. A. LL. D. Boston: Leach, 
Shewell, & Sanborn. Cloth. VI. plus 226 pp. Price, 
35 cents. 
This volume, one of the Students’ Series of English 

Classies, is intended for a school and college text-book. 

i! is mostly a compilation gathered from the ablest 
uthors. The text is based on that of Dr. Furness, col- 

lated with the Cambridge Shakespeare. The textual 

notes have been separated from the explanatory notes 
for the convenience of the students. 

Yhe questions introduced by the editor are suggestive 
o the student, and should be multiplied by the teacher. 
(he explanatory notes are very full and satisfactory, and 

ill greatly aid in the study of this portion of the author's 
reat work. 


LYRICAL AND DRAMATIC POEMS. Selected from the 
works of Robert Browning. With an extract from 
Stedman's “Victorian Poets.” Edited by Hdward T. 
Mason. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 275 pp. 
rhe careful study of the standard English poets is an 
ssential part of a complete education, and the prepara - 
on of text-books designed to facilitate this study, is a 
ilnable service to the cause. This book belongs to that 
iss, and is admirably adapted to its purpose. The ex- 

t from E. C. Stedman's “Victorian Poets” is an ex- 
iustive and especially valuable introduction to the 
ork. [ft is a comprehensive and judicial, but not an 

unfriendly estimate of Browning’s merits and demerits, 

t opens with the assertion that he is ‘the most original 


end unequal of living poets,” and discusses him and his 

poems, in view of three obvious features, viz.: His 

dramatic gift, rare in these times; his method, eccentric 

In expression; and the moral of his verse. These points 

are established by quotations from the author’s works. 

The selections for study in the body of the book, furnish 

the needed variety and are wisely made. The volume 

‘annot fail to meet the approval of teachers for classes 

and of private students. 

ANALYTIC QUESTIONS ON THE ART OF SHAKES- 
PEARE. By L. A. Sherman, Professor of English Lit- 
erature, University of Nebraska. Lincoln, Neb.: J. H. 
Miller. Pamphlet, 60 pp. Price, 15 cents. 

This is one of a series of pamphlets (“Analytical Ques- 
tions’) on the different plays of Shakespeare, Julius 
Caesar being the play here studied. The questions are 
not intended to be answered in recitation, but are de- 
signed to facilitate the plan of study, and aid the student 
in grasping the thought of the great author. Shakes- 
peare is only life reproduced and perpetuated in a book, 
and the student, under Dr. Sherman’s instruction, or by 
the aid of his little books, learns to comprehend and ap- 
preciate the work. Teachers of English literature and 
their classes will welcome these ‘‘Analytical Questions.” 
STUDIES IN INDIANA GEOGRAPHY. Edited by 

Charles Redway Dryer, M. A., Professor of Geography 

in the Indiana State Normal School. Terre Haute: 

The Inland Publishing Company. Price from 50 cents 

per copy to $1.25, according to the binding. 

This work brings together the leading facts of the more 
important phases of the geography of Indiana. Several 
writers, cach a specialist, have prepared it with great 
care. It contains much important and interesting data 
now for the first time made accessible, and eleven fine 
maps, most of which are new. It will be of special value 
to Indiana teachers in their school work. 

THE LOG OF THE LADY GREY. By Louise Seymore 
Houghton. New York: Bonnell, Silver, & Co. 93 pp. 
Postpaid, 60 cents. 

This is the history of a cruise of a merry party on the 
“eat boat” Lady Grey, in command of Captain Hamilton, 
The tale consists of a minute account of the experience 
of the party on the yacht, in plays, readings, Sabbath ser- 
vice and fishing, and on the island, where they were de- 
tained by adverse winds, in rambling, hunting, and cook- 
ing. On their return they meet the peril of fierce winds, 
run on a sand bank, and sutter from fear and “short 
rations,” but finally reach home safely. “All's well that 
ends well.” 

THE GEOGRAPHY CLASS AND HOW 'TO INTEREST 
IT. By M. Ida Dean. New York: E. L. Kellogg & Co. 
Paper. 151 pp. 

The author begins with Africa, and takes each conti- 
nent in order, telling how little children may be inter- 
ested in the people and conditions. Any teacher will 
find valuable suggestions in these pages. 


ALEXANDER POPE. By Samuel Johnson. Edited by 
Kate Stephens. New York: Harper & Brothers. 197 
pp. 

If ever a poet was born such, his name was Alexander 
Pope. Not only this may be said of him, but as late as 
1738, “he filled the poetical throne without a rival.” 
Boswell informs us that when Johnson published his 
“London” without his name, ‘The first buzz of the liter- 
ary circles was, “Here is an unknown poet, greater, even, 
than Pope.’ Forty years later Johnson published the 
“Lives of the Poets,” and gave the world his estimate of 
the man against whom the early critics had set him as a 
rival. By this estimate Johnson silenced all attempts to 
lessen the poetical fame of Pope. He inquired, “If Pope 
be not a poet, where is poetry to be found? To cireum- 
scribe poetry by a derinition will only show the narrowness 
of the definer, though a definition which shall exclude Pope 
will not easily be made.” Boswell once heard Johnson 
say, “Sir, a thousand years may elapse before there shall 
appear another man with a power of versification equal 
to that of Pope.” Whether or not we accept Johnson's 
estimate fully, as applied to the present, we must agree 
with Leslie Stephen, who said, “The lives of Pope and 
Dryden, though much fuller information has since come to 
light, have scarcely been superseded.” After a hundred 
years and more, we find few rival poets, and but few 
equals in shrewdness, keen insight into men, broad learn- 
ing, reverent spirit, and calmness and sobriety of mind; 
and especially does he excel in versification, as Johnson 
declared. 

The reading public is under special obligation to Miss 
Stephens and the publishers for this carefully-edited and 
neat little volume. A fine portrait of the poet and the 


author adorn its pages. 


ANGELL PRIZE-CONTEST RECITATIONS. Designed 
Angell, “To Advance Humane 


bv President George T. 
Education in AU Its Phases—Nil Desperandum. 
Compiled by Emma Rood Tuttle. 

This work is designed to be used in entertainments 
managed by churches, societies, lyceums, Sunday schools, 
Bands of Merey. or individuals aiming to establish right 
over wrong, kindness over cruelty, knowledge over igno- 
rance and justice over all. President Angell is devoting 
his life to the good cause of humane education with great 
energy and enthusiasm. Already he has gained the at- 
tent ion and co-operation of untold thousands of organized 
bands of vouth, and of multitudes of human and Christian 
people all over the civilized world. The cruel task-master 
iives under the restraint and is frequently compelled to 
suffer the severe penalty of laws which he has caused to 
be enacted to prevent cruelty to dumb animals. The 
cause is noble and worthy of high commendation, and it 
is making great progress under wise and energetic man- 
azement. Any information in regard to this book, or any 
other matter connected with this office, will be gained by 
addressing President Angell, 19 Milk street, Boston. 


THE OUTLINES OF PHYSICS. An Elementary Text- 
Book. By Edward L. Nichols, Professor of Physics in 
Cornell University. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 452 pp. Price, $1.40. 

Professor Nichols has outlined in this book a course 
of physics adapted to a definite purpose, viz.: To serve 
as “a fair equivalent for the year of advanced mathe- 
matics now required for entrance to many colleges.”” The 
author has a very clear and correct idea as to the method 
of teaching this subject, and he has adapted his book to 
that method. His method requires experiments in the 
laboratory, “experiments of a quantitative nature,” and 
he expects the teacher to be qualified to use it in this way. 
He has chosen the experiments with a view to the illus- 
tration of the leading principles of physics, and has se- 
lected the methods and apparatus adapted to give the 
greatest directness and simplicity. But the work is not 
merely a laboratory manual of physics, but fills the place 
of an excellent text-book and laboratory guide combined. 
The author purposely omits many of the countless appli- 
cations of physics to the arts, in detail, as these serve to 
encumber and not to aid the learner. The book will be 
— by the practical teacher and his earnest stu- 
dents. 


PLANE AND SOLID ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. By 
Frecerick H. Bailey, A. M. (Harvard) and Frederick 3. 
Woods, Ph. D. (Gottingen.) Boston: Ginn & Co. 
371 pp. 

This book has been prepared by two professors of 
mathematics in the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and primarily for the use of that institution. 
The high standing of these authors, and of this school, is 
a guaranty that the work has special merit. The work 
is restricted to subject matter properly belonging to a 
first course, yet it contains a complete and vigorous treat- 
ment of all questions discussed. It discourages the 
memorizing a mass of formulas, and directs the attention 
of the student to the methods employed. At the end of 
the book a collection of formulas has been made amply 
sufficient for all needs of the student. 

In the plane geometry much space has been devoted to 
the general forms of the equations, and a simplified 
method has been introduced which will greatly aid the 
student and strengthen his grasp on the subject. In solid 
geometry both the plane and straight line and the cylin- 
ders and surfaces of revolution have received attention, 
and the quadrie surfaces have been treated under the 
simplest forms of their equations. 

At first, in both plane and solid geometry, the examples 
are mainly numerical; later on they are purely geomet- 
rical. They will be found at the end of each chapter to 
be taken up by the teacher as he prefers. The book is ac- 
curate and thorough, and will, no doubt, be extensively 
used in other schools than the School of Technology. lt 
is well printed and well bound, and every way adapted to 
use in the schoolroom., 


KF. A. Stokes Company, New York City, issue in at- 
tractive form Sir Walter Besant’s ‘‘The City of Refuge,” 
with illustrations by F. S. Wilson. 


Dr. E. F. Bartholomew, Augustinian College, Rock 
Island, issues in inexpensive and convenient form ‘“Out- 
lines of the History and Philosophy of English Litera- 
ture,’ with notes. The author is a thorough student of 
English literature, and has a philosophy regarding it that 
deserves thoughtful attention. 

The Merriam Company, New York, issue as No. 6 in 
their Mayfair set “Mrs. Albert Grundy—Observations in 
Philistia,” by Harold Frederic, presenting in outline the 
comiortable and well-regulated paradox over which she 
presides, showing its mental elevation. “Mrs. Grundy’”’ 
is universally known and feared, and her appearance in 
jiterature will be watched with interest. 


In the new edition of Smith’s “Smaller History of 
Greece,” it is gratifying to note the lack of any attempt 
on the part of the reviser to change the plan of the 
original work. This has called forth an utterance from 
a well-known teacher which serves to show the esteem 
in which Dr. Smith’s books are held, “In my estima 
tion,” he wrote to the publishers, ‘the proper way to re- 
vise ‘Smith’s Smaller History of Greece’ is to let it alone. 
The plan of the original work is excellent, and should not 
be changed; it is only necessary to correct the inaccura- 
cies and supply noteworthy omissions of the old edition 
to have a perfect book.” These are lines upon which Mr. 
Brownson has conducted his revision of the work. 

The one change which all teachers are sure to welcome 
is in the typography. The revised edition is printed in 
larger type, and an entirely new series of maps and plans 
has been engraved for it. Harper & Brothers publish 
this work at $1.00. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


_ 


“A Few Familiar Flowers.” By Margaret Warner Morley. Bos 
ton: Ginn & Co. 

Spy.” By William Hamilton Gibson, Price, $2.50. In 
Simpkinsville.”’” By Ruth McKEnery Stuart. Price, $1.25.——* The 
People for Whom Shakespeare Wrote.” By Charles Dudley Warner. 
Price, $1.25.——‘* The Story of the Rhinegold.”” By Anna Alice 
Chapin. Price, $1.25, New York: Brothers. 

“ Arnold of Rugby.” Edited by J. J. Findlay. Price, $1.50. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 

REPORTS RECEIVED, 

San Francisco.—Middleborough, Mass.—Adains, Mass,—Cambridge, 
Mass. —Greenfield, Mass.—Saugus, Mass.—Stoneham, Mass... Newark, 
N. J.--Palmer, Mass.—Centralia, Ill.—New York State.—Wilbraham, 
Mass. — East Longmeadow, Mass. — Ludlow, Mass.-Brooklyn, N. Y.— 
Rhode Island._New Hampshire state normal school.— Fall River, 
Mass. 

VAMPHLETS, 

Annual Statement of the Commissioner of Education to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior,-Handbook for lowa Teachers —Course of Study 
in English for New Haven, Conn.—School Laws of Washington 
(state).—Addresses of the Georgia Teachers’ Association, 1506. 


CATALOGUES. 

Harvard University. — Tufts College.—Westtield Normal School. 
University of Michigan. -Framingham Normal School,—Purdue Uni- 
versitv.—Roanoke College.-Bryn Mawr College.—litchburg (Mass.) 
State Normal,—-Southwestern State Normal, California, Penu,—Cush- 
ing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


with water and sugar only, 
makes a delicious, healthful, and 
invigorating drink. 

Allays the thirst, aids diges- 
tion, and relieves the lassitude 
so common in midsummer. 

Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: 
‘‘When completely tired out by pro- 
longed wakefulness and overwork, it is 
of the greatest value tome. As a bev- 
erage it possesses charms beyond any- 
thing I know of in the form of med- 
icine.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, K. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR 1897. 


Arkansas.— Normal course in French and 
German, July 5 to August 7, Eureka Springs, 
Berlitz & Co. 

Illinois.--Cook County normal summer 
school, July 5, Chicago, W. S. Jackman. 
University of Chicago, July 1, Chicago, The 
Examiner. 

Indiana.-—-Northern Indiana normal 
summer school, June 10, Valparaiso, H. B. 
Brown. State normal school, June 28 to 
August 6, Terre Haute, Ellwood & Kemp. 

Kansas.—Kansas state normal school, 
June 1lto August 12, Emporia, E. L. 

ay ne. 

Massachusetts.—Harvard University 
summer school, July 6, Cambridge, M. 
Chamberlain. Martha’sVineyard Summer 
Institute, July 12, Cottage City, Dr. W. A. 
Mowry, A. W. Edson, A. M., Worcester, 
Mass. The Sauveur summer school of 
languages, July 5 to August 13, Amherst, 
Dr. L. Sauveur. 

Michigan.—Kindergarten training 
school, July, Grand Rapids, Clara 
Wheeler. Petoskey Normal School and 
Business College, July, M. O. Graves. 
University of Michigan, July 7, August 18, 
Ann Arbor, J. H. Wade. Summer school 
of pedagogy and review, June 28 to August 
6, Benton Harbor, G. D. Edgeumbe. 

Michigan.—Benzonia College summer 
school July 6, six weeks, Benzonia, G. R 
Colton. 

Nebraska.—Nebraska Normal College 
summer school, June 7, Wayne, J. M. Pite. 
Fremont Normal Institute, June 8, Fremont, 
W. H. Clemmons. 


New Hampshire.—Summer — schools, 
August 28, Durham, Hon. Fred Gowing. 


New York.—School of expression, As- 
bury Park, F. T. Southwick. National 
summer school, July,Glens Falls, Sherman 
Williams. Summer school of the Univer- 
sity of the City of New York, July 5 to 
August 13, New York University, New 
York, C. L. Bliss. 

New York.—Summer schools, July 12-13, 
Chautauqua, I. H. Stout, A. M. Thousand 
Island Park, W. Hendrick, A. M. Glens 
Falls, P. I. Bugbee, A. M. 


New Jersey.—Berlitz school of languages, 
June 1 to August 27, Asbury Park, N. A. Joly. 


Ohio.—Ohio State University, June 21 to 
July 17, Columbus. Pedagogical confer- 
ence, July 19--31, Columbus. American 
Normal College, June 8 to August 17, New 
Philadelphia. 


Pennsylvania.—Pennsylvania summer 
school, July 12--30, Huntingdon, Professor 
W. E. Deatrick. Normal Chautauqua, BK. 
Stroudsburg, July 5, G. P. Bible. Phila- 
delphia summer school, July 6--30, Phila- 
delphia, D. C. Munroe. 

Texas.—Baylor 


University summer 


school, June 14 to August 6, Waco, W. H. 
Pool. 

Vermont.— Summer schools, Barton, G. 
H. Andrews, Derby. St. Johnsbury, W. H. 
‘aylor, Hardwick. Essex Junction, J. E. 
Allen, Westford. Randolph, F. E. 
Prichard, Bradford. Middlebury, F. E. 
Boyce, Middlebury. Putney, H. D. Ryder, 
Bellows Falls. 

All these schools begin August 7, and 
continue two weeks. 

Wisconsin.—Summer school for physical 
training, July 6 to August 14, Milwaukee, 
W. A. Stecker, St. Louis, Mo. 
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NEW ENGLAND, 
MAINE. 

ORONO. For three weeks from the 
13th of July the State University summer 
school will be in operation in thés town. 
The attendance will far exceed that of 
previous years. ‘The school is under the 
joint direction of State Superintendent 
Hon. W. W. Stetson and President Harris. 
Professor James Stevens has charge of 
physies; Professor F. L. Harvey, botany 
and zoology; Professor J. R. Pattle, com- 
mon school branches; Professor Colby, 
chemistry, with laboratory work. 

Professor William A. Rogers of Colby 
University has been elected to the Bab- 
cock professorship of physics in Alfred 
University, and will enter upon his new 
duties next April. 

i’. W. Flood, who has been principal of 
Gould’s Academy, Bethel, for the past 
vear, has been appointed principal of the 
academy at Andover, Mass, where he will 
begin his work in the fall. 

Principal White of the Bangor high 
sehool has declined the offer of $2,500 a 
year to go to New Britain, Conn. 

The new school law providing that the 
school committees of two or more towns, 
having under their care an aggregate of 
not less than twenty-five or more than 
fifty schools, may unite in the employment 
of a superintendent of schools, provided 
they have been so authorized by a vote of 
their towns, went into effect July 1. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Dr. A. H. Campbell, principal state nor- 
mal sehool, decides, after a thorough 
study of the subject throughout this coun- 
try and in Germany, that children are not 
overworked in the schools. 

The changes in the courses of study at 
Dartmouth College for the ensuing year 
throw open the entire senior year to elec- 
tive work, and several courses heretofore 
required in that year are put back into the 
junior year. 

VERMONT. 

UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT. The 
following honorary degrees were cotl- 
ferred: Doctor of laws, John H. Converse 
of Philadelphia and President A. D. Brown 
of Norwich University, Northfield, Vt.; 
doctor of divinity, Professor J. i. Good- 
rich of Burlington. 

NORWICH UNIVERSITY. Honorary 
degrees were conferred as follows: Wil- 
liam W. Grout and Hon. Henry Power, 
representatives of Vermont in congress; 
J. Van Ness Standish, Chicago; G. D. 
Thomas, Boston; Edward D. Adams, New 
York City; W. H. Wentworth, Boston; 
B. S. Spaulding, Boston, all M. A.; Rev. 
John C. Holbrook, Hon. G. E. Wright, 
General G. W. Bullock, General G. E. Bry- 
ant, LL.D. 

Mr. Alfred ‘Turner, superintendent of 
publie edueation of Rutland, and Miss Liz- 
zie H. Landon, daughter of Judge Albert 
Landon, were married recently at Trinity 
Episcopal church by Rev. Theodore B. 
loster, the rector. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The seventeenth annual din- 
ner of the Brimmer School Associations, 
recently held, was an occasion of great 
interest, especially from its proximity to 
the semi-centennial celebration of the 
school. It was improved by Mr. Charles 
G. Prescott, historian of the association, 
recalling reminiscences of the fifty years 
of its existence. Thousand of boys have 
been within ?#ts honored walls. Thou- 
sands have grown to manhood and led 
lives of usefulness, filling positions of 
trust and honor. Of these her alumni and 
teachers feel proud. Mr. H. H. Lineoln 
related as a striking coincidence that Mr. 
Bates and himself began teaching the 
same day in Boston, and Mr. Bates died 
the day he resigned. 

At a recent meeting of the masters of 
Kast Boston schools to discuss the rela- 
tion of the public library and the schools, 
it was stated that 2,500,000 books had been 
taken out of the East Boston library the 
last six years, not counting reference 
books 

A. W. Edson, one of the agents of the 
state board of education, has been nomi- 
nated for the position of assistant super- 
intendent of the New York City schools, 


Disease is like a quick- 
sand; you sik into it a 
little at atime. It seems 
a small matter at first; 
you don't think there is 

anything serious 
sy about it until it 
has you hard and 
fast. 

At the beginning 
Mee Sit is only a little 

weakness and 

weariness, oc- 

casional head- 

aches or backaches, you don’t feel guite 

up to the mark. Pretty soon you begin 

to lose flesh, your Appetite gives out. 

Then before you kuow it, your lungs are 
affected. 

Don't wait for that. As soon as you 
feel that you are not quite up to the 
“correct pitch’’ put yourself into con- 
dition again with Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery. There is nothing 
like it to build up the constitution a 
quickly restore energy and good, hard, 
healthy flesh. It makes new blood 
rapidly, It clears the unhealthy blood 
out of the circulation. It makes fresh 
tissue. There’s no blood disease it won’t 
help. Taken in time it even cures con- 
sumption. 

J. W. Jordan, Esq., of Corbin, Whitley Co., Ky., 
writes: ‘About two and a half years ago when 
I was at Flat Lick, Ky., I was taken with severe 

ains in chest, after which I began to spit up 
lood and was also troubled with night-sweats, 
I was so short winded that I could hardly walk 
half a mile at once, and if I got the least bit 
wearied I would have an attack of phthisic (as- 
thma) and almost die. I concluded to try Dr. R. 
V. Pierce, and I related my case to him. He 
wrote me that I should take his ‘Golden Medical 
Discovery.’ I did so and I have improved both 
in strength and in weight. T have not had the 
phthisic, nor spit any blood since last spring.’’ 


w@eFOR CONSTIPATION, es 


no remedy in the world is equal to Dr. 
Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets, which act nat- 
urally and mildly, but never fail to effect 
a complete and permanent cure. There 
is no substitute for these ‘ Pellets,’? no 
matter what any druggist may say. They 
regulate and invigorate the Stomach, 
Liver and Bowels. 


for which office his experience well fits 
him. 

Congressman Barrett of Massachusetts 
has given the town of Melrose, where ne 
lives, $1,000 for the establishment of the 
first public kindergarten. Congressman 
Barrett became interested in the kinder- 
garten system through sending his chil- 
dren to a private kindergarten. He then 
proposed to the town that he would give 
$1,000 to establish the first public kinder- 
garten, providing the town would appro- 
priate a like sum for another. The propo- 
sition was accepted, and two kindergar- 
tens will this year become a part of the 
permanent school system of Melrose. 

At the first graduating exercises of the 
school of technology since the death of 
President Walker, recently held, degrees 
were conferred upon 176 students in all 
courses. One young lady had a place in 
the list of successful students. 

The officers of the state board of educa- 
tion have, this year, distributed among 
the graduates of the state normal schools 
320 diplomas. 

CAMBRIDGE. Two hundred students 
in attendance at the Harvard summer 
school were recently entertained by the 
faculty ir University hall. They repre- 
sent forty-one states of the Union and 
Canada and Cape Breton island. 

Of the last graduated class from Har- 
vard, 111 have decided to study law; 75 
will enter upon a commercial career; 58 
will teach; 40 will study medicine; and 
the rest, in smaller numbers, will take up 
other professional studies or pursuits. 

Harvard University graduating class of 
‘97 numbered nearly 400. 

LEOMINSTER. Under the manage- 
ment of Dr. M. Foster Hall, normal school 
graduates only will be employed in the 
schools. <A training school will be estab- 
lished at North Leominster. 

FITCHBURG. Manual training and 
drawing have been taught in the grammar 
and high school of this city for about four 
years, at an expense of $500 per year, with 
highly satisfactory results. 

At a recent meeting of the school board, 
Superintendent J. G. Edgerly was unani- 
mously re-elected for the twenty-third 
time. His salary is $2,700. Principal 
Hitchcock’s salary was fixed at $2,200, 

WILLIAMSTOWN. Williams College, 
at its recent commencement, conferred 
LL.D. on Governor Roger Wolcott, Presi- 
dent Sanford B. Dole of Hawaiian Repub- 
lic, and Professor John Bascom of the coi- 
lege faculty; M. A. on Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor W. M. Crane; and Ph.D. on Profes- 
sor Franklin Giddings of Columbia Col- 
lege. 

SALEM. The graduating class of the 


TEACHERS OF PHYSICS. 


Can Ald Their Students by Having Them Read 


HOME STUDY, an Elementary Journal for Students of 
Electricity. Mechanical Drawing. Mechanics 
Mining. Architectural Drawing. Architecture 
Plumbing. Steam Engineering. Heating. 
Ventilation.Civil Engineering Prospecting, 


SAMPLE COPIES FREE. Address, 
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state normal school at Salem has pre- 
sented to the school a handsome cast of 
the ‘Apollo Belvedere,” while 
members of the class who sang for [ys 
“4 on Memorial Day, devoted the money 
received from that to the purchase of «4 
bus! of Beethoven, and a cast of Polymipia 
Thee works of art will adorn the walls of 
the large hall in the new school building. 

The North Shore Summer Institute, hel, 
at Salem, has closed. The meetings wer 
held under the joint auspices of the staice 
board of education and the organization of 
teachers of which Superintendent J. B. 
Gifford of Peabody is president. Some 
600 teachers were in attendance. 


NORTH ADAMS. Mrs. Alive Freeman 
Palmer, Colonel H. B. Stoddard, and Presi- 
dent Franklin Carter, members <f the 
state board of education, visited the nor 
mal school recently, and a reception <n 
their honor was held at the home of Prin- 
cipal Murdock. The feature of the visit 
was the address in the normal schoo! hal! 
by Mrs. Palmer on the “Transformation of 
Society.” The lecture was well attended, 
and another very profitable one in the nor- 
mal school course. Mrs. Palmer pleaded 
for a transformed society to live in this 
transformed world, so different from the 
world of even a generation ago. She de- 
pends on education largely to do thr 
transforming, and wants healthy children, 
children with a love for beauty, with high 
tastes and high patriotism. She made the 
interesting comparison that more is paid 
in New York City for the cleaning of its 
streets than is paid in Massachusetts for 
the education of children. President Car- 
ter made a short and happy talk, in which 
he argued for a higher than commercial 
spirit in North Adams, because it gave so 
much toward the building of the normal 
school. He stated incidentally that the 
state board of education had elected him 
visitor to that school. Principal Mur- 
dock said a few words also. Colonel Stod- 
dard presided. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

PAWTUCKET. Miss Mary L. P. Shat- 
tuck, the teacher of the training school, 
was tendered, at the close of the year, a 
cordial reception by her many friends. 
She was presented with an engrossed tes- 
timonial of her ability and fidelity as a 
lady and teacher, and also with a set of 
the Century dictionary, elegantly bound. 
Rey. Alex McGregor presented the testi- 
monial and volumes, and Miss Shattuck 
appropriately replied. 

MIDDLE ATLANTIE STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK. The educational exhibit 
open at the normal college is attracting 
much attention and eliciting much praise 
More than 4,000 people visited it the first 
day and a still greater number the second. 

POTSDAM. The  fifty-fourth com- 
mencement of the state normal and trail- 
ing school at Potsdam was attended June 
22, and, in connection, the Crane Norma! 
Institute of Music. The exercises were 0! 
great interest to a large assembly. Thi 
regular graduating class numbered more 
than eighty, and the music teachers’ clas 
which has been under the skillful manage 
ment of Miss Julia Ettie Crane, as dire: 
tor, numbered twenty. The pre 
speaks in high terms of the excellent work 
done in this school and of the music de- 
partment and its director. She is “the 
star music teacher of St. Lawrence,” and 
her work “unique and very successful.” 

CHAUTAUQUA. All the schools, from 
HOW’S THIS! 

We offer One Hundred Dollars reward 
for any case of catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F, J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 0. 

We, the undersigned, have known I". J. 
Cheney for the last fifteen years, and be- 
lieve him perfectly honorable in all bus! 
ness transactions, and financially able to 
carry out any obligations made by their 
firm. 

West & Truax, Wholesale Druggis'>, 
Toledo, O. Walding, Kinnan, & Marvyi", 
Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucows 
surfaces of the system. Testimonials sen! 
free. Price, 75 cents per bottle. Sold by 
all druggists. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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Hebrew to cookery, are busily at work. 
The school of pedagogy is still in the lead 
in the point of attendance. The boys’ 
club, the kindergarten, and the junior out- 
look for the girls opened with a large 
attendance, so that the children are pro- 
vided for thus early. 

The sixth annual session of the Catholic 
summer school of America was opened at 
Plattsburg on Sunday with pontifical mass 
at St. John’s church. 

Albert Leonard, Ph. D., has been elected 
dean of the college of liberal arts and pro- 
fessor of pedagogy at Syracuse university. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA. Under the direction 
of the board of education, twenty-one 
school yards, in various parts of the city, 
have been thrown open as playgrounds, 
for the use of children who cannot enjoy 
the luxury of a seashore outing. They 
vill be open five days each week from 
Sa.m., to5 p. m. until August 28, 

CARLISLE. Dickinson College is 114 
vears Old. The past year has been the 
most prosperous in its history. Highiy 
men graduated from the college and the 
school of law. 


VIRGINIA. 

The University of Virginia has never 
had a president, the chairman of the fac- 
ulty discharging the duties of that office. 
But the growth of the instilution has 
made the appointment ef a president de- 
sirable, and the Baltimore Sun says 
that such an officer will probably be 
elected soon. 

Washington and Lee University, Lex- 
ington, of which Postmaster General Wil- 
liam lL. Wilson has been chosen president, 
is one of the oldest in the country. It 
was established as the Augusta Academy 
some years before the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and in 1776 its name was 
changed to Liberty Hall. In 1782 it was 
chartered, and in 1796 received its first en- 
dowment in the shape of one hundred 
shares of stock in the James river canal 
company, which the legislature had 
granted to George Washington, and he 
transferred it to the college, which there- 
after became known as Washington Col- 
lege, In 1808 the Cincinnati society added 
$25,000, an accumulated fund, to the en- 
dowment. After the death of General 
ht. . Lee, in 1870, the name of the institu- 
tion was again changed in honor of his 
neinory, and it has since been known as 
Washington and Lee University. 

CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 

OBERLIN. - Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis of 
Chicago, delivered the address to the grad- 
lates at the recent commencement of 
Oberlin College. Degrees were con- 
ferred upon ninety-seven graduates in all 
departments. 

James Maxwell of Cadiz has an old book 
Which he found among his grandmother's 
treasures. It was printed in 1791. It isa 
ceography, and a curious book indeed, Of 
American geography, the thirteen origi- 
nal states cover about all that is given. 
Nothing was then known of the great 
West, and but little of the Pacific coast. 
Philadeiphia was the largest city in the 
(nited States at that time, having a 
population of 53,000; New York came 
econd with a population of 80,022, Boston 
had 13,280, Charleston, S. C., 15,000, and 
Baltimore 12,000. Providence and New- 
port, R. I., and Norfolk, Va., each had 
about 6,000, and no other city in the 
\‘nited States had so many as that. Pitts- 
hurg had 1,500, and no city west of Pitts- 
burg was named, 

ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. ‘There are many aspirants 
for positions on the board of education, 
\ppointments to be made by Mayor Harri- 
on. The exercises of founders’ day at the 
liniversity were held July 1. Bishop 
Vincent delivered the address. ‘The pub- 

© school teachers of this city have in- 

igurated a crusade to increase their 

‘laries, and ask the pulpit and press to 

ist them, but they are not likely to sue- 

ed. Mr. Alden N. Merriman, who has 
‘wight in Chicago thirty-eight years, re- 
es, and is presented with a gold watch- 
‘hain eontaining thirty-eight links. Free 
cursion to Europe is tendered by Frank 
rothers, State and Monroe streets, to the 
en school-teachers of this city receiv- 
the highest number of votes. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
report of the university extension for 
autumn quarter shows a gratifying 

owth in three branches of this division. 

‘tween Oetober 1 and January 1 fifty- 

ie leeture courses were given in fifty- 


ee “centres” by twenty-two lecturers. 
''e total attendance at these lectures was 
‘Sl, and the total number who attended 
classes in connection with the lectures 


was 
Was 6,726, 


Twenty-four of these ‘cen 
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tres” were in Chicago, sixteen in Illinois, 
outside of Chicago, nine in Indiana, and 
ten in Iowa, Michigan, and Ohio. 

KANKAKEE. At the state teachers’ 
association, held here June 30, Mayor 
Magruder delivered the address of wel- 
come. President P. C. Hayden of Quincey 
delivered an address on the standard of 
school music, and recommended from fif- 
teen to twenty minutes’ daily study of the 
subject in the publie schools. Mrs. George 
B. Carpenter of Chicago read a paper on 
Ladies’ amateur clubs and work. A con- 
cert by this club followed, participated in 
by Mrs. Jones, Mrs. Phelps, Mrs. Spencer, 
and Misses Carpenter, Landon, Stone, and 
Cook. 

PEORIA. Miss Helen Bartlett has been 
elected professor and teacher of German 
in the Bradley Institute, one of the first 
appointments in that new institution. 

NORMAL. The State Normal University 
has recently held its fortieth anniversary 
of the founding of the institution, for 
three days. An immense number of 
former students were in attendance. The 
exercises were thoroughly enjoyed. 

The manual school graduated this year 
thirty-five; the Lake high school, thirty- 
one; the North Division high, eighty-two; 
Lake View high, ninety-seven; South 
Chicago high, thirty-nine. 


INDIANA. 
State Editor, ROBERT J, ALEY, Bloomington 

Oliver P. Robinson, for three years prin- 
cipal of the Spencer high school, and a 
graduate of De Pauw University, has been 
elected superintendent of the Cannelton 
school. Mr. George R. Weedman, who 
has been there a number of years, resigned 
to take a course in Indiana University. 

Professor Edward P. Bailliott, professor 
of French in Indiana University for the 
past six years, has resigned to accept a 
similar position in North-Western Univer- 
sity. Professor Bailliott is one of the best 
French students and teachers in the West. 
His departure is a loss to Indiana. 
No successor has yet been appointed. 

At the recent election of county super- 
intendents, more than sixty out of the 
ninety-two elected are new men. At the 
convention held soon after the election, it 
was generally remarked that the state had 
never had a finer lot of superintendents. 
The convention was a very successful one. 
Papers were read by State Superintendent 
Geeting, Secretary Bicknell, Mrs. E. E. Ol- 
cott, State Librarian W. E. Henry, Profes- 
sor R. J. Aley, and others. One of the 
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NEW YORK. 


most interesting features of the meeting 
was the discussion of the enforcement of 
the new compulsory education law. The 
truant officers, not more than five to the 
county, will be nominated by the county 
superintendent, and appointed by Superin- 
tendent Geeting for the state board of 
education, and Secretary Bieknell for the 
state board of charities. 

GREENCASTLE. The fifty-eighth 
commencement of De Pauw University was 
recently attended. The past year has 
been prosperous. The classes were large 
and their work was prosecuted with en- 
thusiasm and success. Seventy-one 
graduated from the College of Liberal Arts. 

LAFAYETTE. The students of Purdue 
University have a lecow tive of their own 
of sufficient power to pull the trains on 
any railroad. But it is used only to illus. 
trate in the teaching of classes in practicai 
engineering. 

IOWA. 

MOUNT VERNON. Cornell College 
held its fortieth commencement in June, 
President King has held this position for 
thirty-three years. The college is in a 
prosperous condition. It conferred, this 
year, degrees upon ninety-two candidates, 

In Fredonia and Preston townships, 
Plymouth county, the school boards have 
arranged to build storm caves at each of 
the schoolhouses, and they have already 
advertised for bids. These storm caves 
are to be twelve feet long, and six feet 
wide, and six and one-half feet deep, They 
will be lined with cement, have brick 
arches, and be proof against rats and 
snakes, as well as cyclones. 

WISCONSIN. 

The fact that the per capita cost of 
tuition in the high schools of Milwaukee 
has increased from $34.14 in 1891-92 to 
$50.15 in the current year led to an investi 
gation by the school board of that city into 
the cost in other cities in the country of 
comparative population. It was found 
that only St. Louis and Philadelphia paid 
more than Milwaukee, the maximum per 
capita being $64.09 in Philadelphia, and 
the minimum $32.70, in Rochester. The 
differences are largely in the matter of 
salaries. 

An earnest effort is 
beautify and make more cheerful the 
country schoolhouses. To supply this 
necd for something better, as well as to in- 
duce districts to improve their schools, 
Senator Stout has made the generous offer 
to purchase 800 pictures, which will be 


being made to 


Office and Salesroom : 


377 — 379 Broadway. 


carefully selected to meet the needs of the 
schoolroom. ‘They will be ready for de- 
livery by the beginning of the spring 
term of schools. It is intended to supply 
each school with six pictures, to remain a 
given time, and then have them ex- 
changed with neighboring schools, until 
each school has enjoyed them all. 

Beloit College has conferred the degree 
of doctor of laws upon Lyman J. Gage, 
secretary of the treasury. The message 
of notification expressed the desire to rec- 
ognize “his high attainments in literature 
and in the seiences and political eeonom- 
ics, and his useful publie services, culmi- 
nating in the high office wherein his wis- 
dom commands a nation’s trust.” 

(Continued on page 62, | 


The Great Round World, the girls and boys 

weekly newspaper, which has met with such 
success, comes to us in a very attractive form 
in its bound volumes. The first fifteen num- 
bers, from November 11 to February 18, are 
bound as Part I., and numbers 16 to 30; from 
February 25 to June 3, are bound as Part II. 
In their neat binding of linen cloth and their 
handy size they make very attractive volumes 
and they contain a clear history of the present 
times, which is very attractive to children as 
well as to adults. We have seen a letter from 
Mr. Parsons, president of the American Col- 
lege of Music, in which he speaks of his son’s 
(a boy of ten) delight with the little paper, and 
adds: ‘The bound volume of the first fifteen 
numbers has remained as daily mental food 
and amusement ever since it has arrived. I 
thank you for your great service both to our 
young people and their elders.” 

This is but one of the many expressions of 
appreciation which we have been privileged to 
see, and the fact that the publishers print by 
permission strong recommendations from nine 
state superintendents of education as well as 
many county superintendents, principals, ete., 
would indicate that the educational authorities 
thoroughly grasp the value of the paper for 
use in schools. 


Teachers Co- tiveA 
Teachers Wanted! ciation, Suite 101 pike 


rium Building, Chicago, Ill, 4,000 positions filled. 
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MICHIGAN. 


President Fiske of Albion College, 
closes his connection with the institution 
this summer, and the trustees will meet 
July 22 to elect his successor. 


KANSAS. 

Superintendent J. H. Neisby has been 
re-elected at Abilene. The principals and 
many of the teachers had their salaries 
raised $5 per month. 

R. S. Russ, for four years superintendent 
of the Ossawatomine school, has been 
elected superintendent at Pittsburg. 

Professor Olof Grafstorm of the art de- 
partment at Bethany College has resigned 
to accept a position at Augusta College, 
Rock Island, Il. 

Kk. W. Bemis, formerly of the Chicago 
University, becomes lecturer on economics 
at the State Agricultural Colllege. 

J. W. Weltner, for seven years superin- 
tendent of the Gerard schools, has been 
unanimously elected to the same position 
at Chanute. 

Miss M. Nellie McGinley has’ been 
elected superintendent of the Chetopa 
schools. 

Professor DD. S. Kelley of the state nor- 
mal has resigned and his place will be 
filled by L. C. Wooster of Eureka. 

There are 10,000 schoolhouses in this 
state and they represent in value some- 
thing over $5,000,000, schoolhouse 
is supposed to be insured, and in ninety- 
nine out of every hundred of them insur- 
ance is made compulsory by the rules of 
the various boards. It has been discov- 
ered that the insurance on these buildings 
is practically valueless, for the reason that 
the policies state that whenever a building 
remains unoccupied for more than thirty 
consecutive days in each year, the policy 
shall be null and void. There is no 
schoolhouse in the state but that is unoe- 
cupied fora period of thirty consecutive 
days each year, and hence they are unpro- 
tected by policies that are operative if the 
company should construe this paragraph 
technically. A plan has been evolved to 


remedy this condition by which each 
county will issue policies on every school- 
house within its borders and carry the 
risks; the school districts in turn to pay 
into each county treasury, to be earried on 
the books as an insurance fund, the 
amount of money they now pay to insur- 
ance companies. State School Superin- 
endent suryker, in his official report, will 
recommend the passage of a law authoriz- 
ing counties to maintain a public school 
insurance system in connection with the 
county treasury. 


KENTUCKY. 


The annual meeting of the Kentucky 
Edueational Association was held at 
Bowling Green. The programme was one 
of great interest. The high school section 
appointed a committee to divide the high 
schools of the state into proper sections 
and to provide in these sections lecture 
circuits. The superintendents’ section de- 
cided to hold a special session at Frank- 
fort during the holidays and previous to 
the meeting of the legislature. The 
course of study for high schools based 
upon the report of the committee of ten is 
being used almost exclusively by the high 
schools, and every college in the state has 
announced its acceptance of the pupils 
prepared in accordance with this course, 

The officers of the association for the 
ensuing year are: President, Superintend- 
ent BE. H. Mark, Louisville; vice-president, 
T. C. Cherry, Bowling Green; secretary, H. 
M. Gunn, Lexington; treasurer, Miss innate 
MeDaniel, Hopkinsville, Ky. The next 
meeting will be held at Louisville. 

Professor J. H. Fuqua, professor of 
mathematics in Bethel College for twenty- 
five years, severs his connection with that 
institution, and in partnership with his 
son will open a training school for boys at 
Russelville. 


MISSOURI. 


General James L. Minor, Missouri's first 
superintendent of schools, died recently at 
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Palmyra, aged eighty-four years. General 
Minor was a lawyer and a well-known 
politician in the early days of the state's 
history, and at one time secretary of state. 


PACIFIC STATES. 


OREGON. 

An interesting programme has been pre- 
pared and published for an institute in 
the interest of the Indian school service, 
to be held at Portland, August 2 to 7, 1897. 
Frank Rigler, superintendent Portland 
city schools, Thomas W. Potter, superin- 
tendent Salem, W. N. Hailmann, superin- 
tendent Indian schools, C. D. Rakestraw, 
supervisor Indian schools, E. C. Nardin, 
superintendent Warm Springs, Morlie vs 
Gaither, superintendent Umatella, W. i. 
Magley, superintendent Siletz, and Presi- 
dent W. C. Howley of Willamette Univer- 
sity, will be the leading speakers. 


UTAH. 


SALT LAKE CITY. The publie schools 
of Salt Lake City closed twe weeks earlier 
than usual this year on account of a lack 
of funds. There were thirty-eight gradu- 
ates from the high school. The class 
which will enter the high school next fall 
will number nearly three hundred. Mr. 
A. O. Clark, assistant principal, has been 
promoted to the principalship of the high 
school at a salary of $200 per month. This 
is a worthy recognition of faithful service. 
Miss Nellie M. Powers has been appointed 
supervisor of penmanship for the ensuing 
year at a salary of $900. Professor 
Augsburg, supervisor of drawing, gave a 
chalk talk at the meeting of the N. E. A. 

From the State University normal de- 
partment there were a large number of 
graduates. The annual sermon was given 
by one of the twelve apostles of the Mor- 
mon church. Professor J. E. Talmage of 
the university has gone to Russia to spend 
his vacation in the study of the mineral- 
ogy of that country. 

‘Lhe attendance at Salt Lake Collegiate 
Institute has been excellent during the 
year. his school is the academic depart- 
ment of Sheldon Jackson College. <A fine 
class was graduated in June ready to enter 


the freshman class of the college next fa\j. 

Professor I. Huse, for four years the 
efficient principal of Proctor Academy a; 
Provo, has resigned. 

Salt Lake College closed its third yeup 
with an attendance of about fifteen in (ho 
preparatory department. President W. s. 
Hunt is getting ready to take hold of {jo 
work. A great improvement is looked for 
under his able management, 


SOUTHERN STATES, 


TENNESSEE. 


NASHVILLE. The tenth annual com- 
mencement of the Meigs high schoo! jn 
this city was recently attended at the 
Tabernacle, which was packed with an in- 
telligent and interested audience. The 
exercises were of high order and were 
thoroughly enjoyed There were twenty 
members of the graduating class, every 
one of whom performed his part well. Mr. 
EK. G. Connette, president of the board of 
education, addressed the class and _ pre- 
sented the diplomas. A graduates’ 
quet followed. 

Professor A. D. Wharton has _ been 
elected by the board of education princi. 
pal of the high and Hume schools, salary 
$2,000. Professor H. C. Weber, the ney 
superintendent of the publie schools, has 
formally assumed his duties. 

MacMINNVILLE. The annual meeting 
of the Warren county school directors was 
held here July 5, and was fully attended, 
Superintendent J. B. Clark delivered his 
annual address. He reported progress in 
school work. The schools will open th 
third Monday in July and have continu- 
ous session. Professor L. P. Evans also 
addressed the meeting and emphasized the 
reform measures suggested by the super- 
intendent. 


‘“*Summer Tours” by the Royal Blue Line. 
Personally conducted excursions to Old Poit 
Comfort and Washington; Gettysburg and 
Luray Caverns; Mammoth Cave and _ the 
Nashville Exposition. For Itineraries, ad- 
dress-A. J. Simmons, N.-E. A., 211 Washing- 
ton street, Boston. 


SONGS AND SONG GAMES. 
Lor the Little People. 
Arranged by M. E. Corrine, Teacher 
Training School, Providence, R. J. 
Second edition. Price, 25 cents. 
Primary and Kindergarten teachers will be de- 
lighted with this new collection of charming Songs, 


Song Games, Marches, and Exercise Games for the 
little ones. 


PRIMARY FRIDAY AFTERNOONS. 


Selections for Memorizing. 


By S.C. Peanopy. Second edition. Paper. 
Price, 25 cents. 

A charming collection of poems written to answer 
the needs found in the first two or three years of 
school life, especially the first. 

It was the aim of the author to have some point or 
moral embodied in each, and thus through the 
child’s natural love of rhythm more strongly impress 
the lesson. 


CHALK - MARKS 
For the Blackboard. 


Drawn by D. R. Avuasnurc, Author of 
‘* Drawing Simplified.” Price, 20 cents. 

A series of nearly 500 outline drawings designed 
In the most simple manner, drawn with the least 
niunber of lines to express the idea,and in sucha 
manner that if an attempt is made to reproduce 
them, the right way will be chosen naturally. The 
drawings are so simple as to need no special direc- 
tions. They are axioms. Perspective has been 
eliminated from them entirely. The drawings may 
be used for object lessons, numbers, language, and 
busy work, or as drawing cards. 


GYMNASTIC CARDS 
Of the Ling System. 


By F. A. Morse, Principal Sherwin School, 
Boston, Mass. In three series. Price, 15 
cents each. The three series to one ad- 
dress, 35 cents. 

These cards, containing graded exercises, have 
been prepared with great care. here isa regular 
progression from card to card, and from one series 
to the next, and the various movements have been 


thoroughly tested in both primary and grammar 
grades, 


MANUAL OF GYMNASTICS. 


Revised and Enlarged Edition. Price 
25 cents. 
Contains plain, simple, and practical exercises for 
Gymnastic Traiming in the schools, many of them 
being set to the music of familiar tunes, with easy 
lessons as to their application, is iia 


These hooks will 


TEACHERS’ HELP MANUALS. 
Paper, 25 cents each, or 5 copies for $1.00. 


1. Practical Grammar. 6500 Exer- 
cises. Edited by Seymour Eaton. Fifteenth 
thousand, . Contains over 500 exercises adapted 
to all grades, 


2. Manual of Correspondence. Fite! 
by Seymour Eaton, Twenty-seventh thousand 
A complete course of instruction in social ani 
business correspondence; with a large variety 
of forms and exercises, 


Mechanics’ Arithmetic. By W. V. 
Wright, B. A. Thirteenth thousand, Contains 
nearly 700 problems in practical measuremen! 
suitable tor beginners, with answers. 


Easy Problems for Young Think- 
ers, Edited by Seymour Eaton, Twelfth thou 
sand. Contains over 800 exercises and problems. 
with answers, for review work in the lowe! 
grammar grades. 


5. Catch Questions in Arithmetic. 
By Rev. A. D. Capel, B. A. Twelfth thousand 
Contains over 600 exercises and problems, wit 
answers. 


6. 100 Lessons in Composition. ') 
W. H. Huston, Toronto, This book contains 4" 
practical exercises, and is one of the most yalua 
ble works on composition ever written. 


7. Manual of Rhymes, Selections, 3" 
Phrases. By Oscar Fay Adams. Teachers 0! 
all grades will gladly welcome this book 0! 
charming selections, It meets a great need 


40 Friday Afternoons. By Seymour 
Katon and F. A. Blanchard, [t is a novel book 
onanovel plan, The “ Afternoons” are nicely 
graded, and the work is adapted to all classes 
of schools, 


9. Common Sense Exercises in Geog 
raphy. By Seymour Eaton. Every teacher 0! 
Geography will be delighted with this Manual 
It is a book of Kvercises,— not ordinary (les 
tions,— such as will require original thinking 0" 
the part of both teacher and pupil. 


ILLUSTRATED LESSONS. 


For the Kindergarten and Primary Schoo!, 
with paper-folding. 

By Wo. E. Suetpon, Rosa A. 

Mary Situman, Bette Sr. Joun 


son, and M. Wuire. Paper. 
Price, 25 cents. 


EXEROISES AMERICAN FLAG. 


Compiled by Warren Wintnror. Papel 
Price, 20 cents. 


© 


be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHICAGO: 
Room 45, Auditorium Bldg. 


BOSTON: 
3 Somerset Street. 
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New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Title. Author Publisher Price 

The Professor’s Dilemma....... Noble. “ “ “ “ 1.00 
Basis of Religious Belief.... Tyler. “ “ “ “ 1.50 
The People for Whom Shakespeare Wrote........... Warner. 1.25 
The Story of the Rhinegold. Chapin. 1.25 
Stories from the Arabian Nights ..................... Clarke, “ .60 
Stories from English Blaisdell. “ 
Rand-MeNally Primary Arithmetic................... Hewett. Rand, McNally, & Co., Chicago. 35 

They that Sit in Darkmess.. ...........cccccscecccecs . Mackie. I. A. Stokes Co., N. Y. 75 

THE MAGAZINES. MISCELLANEOUS. 


—The Midsummer number of the Chau- 
tauquan gives to its readers the expected 
variety of interesting, attractive, and 
practical papers. Among these are: “The 
Seven Chief Justices of the United States,” 
by William Eleroy Curtis; ‘‘The Greco- 
Turkish War,” by G. Eastman; ‘A Tour 
Around Chautauqua Lake,’ by Theodore 
L. Flood; ‘‘The ‘Buryin’’ of Zeb Holt,” a 
story by Caroline H. Stanley; ‘Nikola 
Tesla, the Electrician,’ by Charles Bar- 
nard; and “Cuba, Spain, and the United 
States,’ by Charles Benoist. The last 
thirty pages of the magazine are given up 
to various phases of the mother Chautau- 
qua and about forty kindred assembiies, 
all interspersed with illustrations portray- 
ing the delightful life of Chautauqua lake’s 
beautiful summer resort. 


—Outing for July devotes much space to 
eycling matters. Photography for cyclers, 
cycling clubs and their spheres of action, 
wheeling along the Riviera and across the 
Alleghanies, afford a pleasing variety. 
The yachting department contains “The 
New Twenty-Footers,” by R. B. Burchard, 
and ‘“‘The Yachting Circuit of Lake Erie,” 
by C. F. Flannery, both finely illustrated. 
Kd. W. Sandys contributes an article on 
**Muskoka,”’ and a second on ‘‘Camps and 
Camping,” with illustrations by the 
author. An _ excellent complete story, 
“Her Highness,’’ by Caroline Shelley, 
opens the number. 


—Harper’s Weekly during July will con- 
iain the first installments of the timely se- 
rial of the Greek war of independence, en- 
titled “The Vintage,” by E. F. Benson, 
author of ‘“‘Dodo”’; a description of the 
queen’s jubilee, illustrated with elaborate 
drawings; and illustrated articles on the 
“The Restoration of Independence Hall,” 
on “The Christian Endeavor Convention 
in San Francisco,” “The Botanical Gar- 
dens of New York,” and on ‘The Third- 
Rail Electric System.” 


—The International Journal of Ethics 
for July is now ready. It is devoted to 
the advancement of ethical knowledge 
and practice, and edited by a committee of 
eminent ability. Price for year, $2.50; 
single copy, 65 cents. Philadelphia: 1305 
Arch street. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The American Mathematical Monthly for June— 
July; terms, $2.00a year, Springfield, Mo. 

Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly for August; 
terms, $3.00 a year. Rew York, 

The American Journal of Sociology for July; 
terms, $2.00 a year, Chicago. 

The New IWustrated Magazine for August; terms 
$1.25. New York. 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


’ The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 


Rooms, #1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


Wanted, Teachers who are 
willing to devote a part of their spare 
time to soliciting orders for our edu. 
cational publications, to write us for 
particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 
free of cost. 

Address AGENCY DEPT. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


THE LAST DIVISION. 

Teacher—‘If your mother should wish 
to give each one an equal amount of meat, 
and there should be eight in the family, 
how many pieces would she cut?” 

Class—‘light.” 

‘Teacher—Correct. Now each 
would be one-eighth of the whole. 
member that.” 

Class—‘*‘Yes’m.” 

Teacher—‘Suppose each piece were cut 
again, what would result?” 

Smart boy—''Sixteenths.” 

Teacher—‘Correct. And if cut again?” 

Boy—* Thirty-seconds.” 

Teacher—'‘Correct. Now suppose we 
should cut cach of the thirty-two pieces 
again, what would resui.?” 

Little Girl—Hash.’’—Street & Smith's 
Good News. 


piece 
Re- 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for 
their children while Teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all Pains, cures Wind 
Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world, Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents 
a bottle, 


A woman with only one eye applied at 
the State department the other day for a 
passport. The diplomatic clerk who filled 
out the paper discreetly inserted the fol- 
lowing description in the blank opposite 
“Eyes:” “Dark, soft, full of expression, 
one of them being absent.’’—Washington 
Times. 

“Summer Homes and Tours,” a beauti- 
fully illustrated book, list of over 5,000 
summer hotels and boarding houses along 
the Hudson, inthe Catskill mountains, 
Northern New York. Send ten cents in 
stamps (to cover postage) to A. A. Smith, 
New England passenger agent, West Shore 
railroad, 300 Washington street, Boston, 
Mass. [7t 

All readers of the Journal should use 
Ivory Soap. Itis pure and white. See ad- 
vertisement on second cover page. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th St., New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 


Established 1880. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


150 FirrH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.), 


Kelloge’s 


Bureau. 
The New York Educational Bureau 


Recommends teachers and secures places for them. 
Positions fitted in thirty States. 
Teachers wanted now, 
Form for stamp. 
i full particulars 
H. 8. KELLOGG, 


No. 61 E. Ninth St., New York. 


Union Teachers’ Agencies of America, 


Rev. L. D. BASS, D. D., Manager. 
Pittsbura, Toronto, Canada; New Orleans, 
New York, N.¥.: Washington, D. C.; San Fran 
cisco, Cal.; Chicago, Lil. ; St. Louis, Mo. ; 
and Denver, Colorado. 

There are thousands of positions to be filled 

within the next few months. } 
Address all applications to UNION TEACHERS 
AGENCIES, SALTSBURG, PA. 


Teachers Wanted BUREAU 


(21st year.) ST, Louis, Mo, 


a bold prediction you made in your advertisement in this corner for June 24, two 


IT 
WAS N or three have asked us. To say before an examination takes place that a certain 


candidate will be employed, although there are 1,200 applicants for 75 places, looks a good deal like boast- 
ing of inside information, not to say influence, they hint. Not atall; we had no information not open to 
any one who asked for it, and should only have spoiled the chances of our candidates if we had tried to 
use influence. We predicted her appointment because we knew her, and knew that she had not half-a- 
dozen equals in the country for the place. appointment depended on the results, she 
If the examination were a fair one, and A BOLD was sure to be appointed. And she was. 
She won’t mind our giving her name—Celia Ford of the Minneapolis high school. An agency that has 
dealt with teachers as long as we have, learns to speak with assurance about some persons. We have 
teachers whom we can put into the right schools with as much certainty that they will succeed, as that 
the sun will rise. What is the value of experience if it does not sometimes put one above the guess- 


work plane? The mathematical certainties are not the only ones; there are PR ED | CTI O N 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................ Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 1°! 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


For Western Positions 
ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


es s y Introduces to Colleges 
MERICAN : : TEAC H ERS ; AG EN CY Schools, and Families 
a nd F Oo R E | Cc N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, fot 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free : 
4 Ashburton PL, Boston. 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 
730 Cooper Bldg., Denver. 107 Keith & Perry Bldg., Kansas City. 


j A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 3A 
HE BRID F F F con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Send for Agency Manual. 

FOR THE BEST SERVICE REGISTER WITH THE 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N, £, *° SROMFIELD sr., 


BOSTON. 
Our record, 2511 places filled. Our Manual freee f{ tf F. B. SPAULDING, Prop. 

] Does business in every State 
PENN A EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 18th year. Favorably known 
to Superintendents and School Boards everywhere. Ourexcellent facilities enabled nearly all our 


applicants to secure positions last year. If you desire advancement, send for circulars. 
PENN’A ED. BUREAU, Dept. 6, Allentown, Pa, 


The Teachers’ Exchange 


OF BOSTON. 
T. W. WHITE, Proprietor and Manager, 
Telephone, * Boston 3463,” 3562 Washington St. 


DUCATIONAL EXCHANG 


49 Westminster St., Providence, R.lI., 


Helps Teachers Obtain Positions. Recommends Competent Teachers. Write for Blanks. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with Assists Teachers in obtaining 


tent Teachers. ie Positions, 
—" Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 
with successful experience or special preparation for 


| EAC I E RS teaching wanted for first-class positions. Write for in- 


you should write to the 
largest Western Agency, 
viz.: 


1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
414 Century Bidg., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles, 


- Selects superior teachers for employers. 

2. Informs teachers of vacancies. 

3. Gives personal advice to young teachers. 

. Subscribes for periodicals at club rates. 

5, Sells books at wholesale prices. 

6, Buys second-hand books, 

Membership is profitable for all progressive teachers. 


o 


formation concerning the NATIONAL EpucATIONAL BuREAU, and learn what we are 


doing for teachers in Pennsylvania and other States, Address 
R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


Good Teachers need good books. Good schools need Good Teachers. 


THE HOME TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OFFERS FOR A SHORT TIME PRACTICALLY Free Registration, 


Send stamp for our plan for securing positions, books or periodicals, It is something new, 


e have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
Winship a 


in every part of the country. 
b 
Teachers 
Western Office, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Agency. TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
a 


TEACHERS WANTED! 


yyacanciesas members. Musthavemore members, Several 
GUARANTEES positions, 10 cents pays for book, con 
Nocharge to employers for recommending teachers. 
SUTTON TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 
69-71 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
One fee registers in both offices. 


Over 4,000 vacancies—several times a8 man 
plans; two plans give free registration; one plan & 
taining plans and a $500.00 love story of College days. 
SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ BUREAU, Rey. Dr. O. M. SuTron, A.M., 
S.W. Cor. Main & 3d Sts., Louisville,Ky. President and Manager. 

Northern vacancies, Chicago office ; Southern vacancies, Louisville office. 


THE GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN. 


Dr. W. T. HARRIS, A. S. DRAPER, H. 8S. TARBELL. 
WITH DEBATE. 


Paper, 148 pages. Price, 15 cents. 
Ten copies or more to one address, 10 cents each. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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Publishers. Kducahional Institutions. 


Worcester’s Dictionary 


IS THE STANDARD AUTHORITY ON ALL QUESTIONS 
OF ORTHOGRAPHY, PRONUNCIATION, OR DEFINITION. 


Worcester’s New Academic Dictionary 


Is designed especially for the use of the higher schools and seminaries of learning, 


but is well adapted in its scope and range to the needs of families and individuals. The| N, B. Dept., 


ONIWER SITY 
PUBLISHING} 
COMPANY fe New Yorke 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS, 


GODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. 

A HOME SCHOOL for Both Sexes, 
College and modern language work « 
specialty. Fall term begins Tuesday, August 31, 1897, 
For particulars and catalogues send to 

ORLANDO K. HOLLISTER, A.M., Principal. 


Any _ Information. 


43-47 East 10th St., 


South Lancaster Academy, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Most healthful and beautiful situation. Religious 

and Industrial, combined with Intellectual training. 

Board and tuition, $120 per year. Vegetarianisn) 

adopted, J. H. HAUGHEY, Principal. 


352 Washington Street, 
eee Boston, Mass. 


distiactive feature of the book is the treatment of the etymology of words. Printed from a — 


entirely new plates. O88 pages. 264 tllustrations. 


~The PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 


Five thousand copies sent to Boston on a single order, for use in the public schools. 


THE STANDARD DICTIONARY FOR 
TYPEWRITERS AND STENOGRAPHERS. 


Woreester’s New Comprehensive 


Contains a full vocabulary of fifty thousand words. The design has been to give the 
greatest quantity of useful matter in the most condensed form, to guard against corruption 
in writing and speaking the language, to adapt the work to the use of the higher schools 
and seminaries of learning, and also to make it a convenient manual for families and indi- 
viduals. Printed from entirely new plates. O88 pages. 577 tllustrations. 

Eight thousand copies used in the schools of Washington, D. C. 


School Edition. 


Germany. Greece. 


Historical Tales. 


England. France. Rome. 


America. 
By CHARLES Morris. 
Illustrated, 12mo, Cloth, Per volume, 75 cents. 


In each volume the author briefly but pointedly recites from twenty-five to thirty-two 
stirring events in the annals of the respective nations. The tales gathered within these 
charming volumes have at once the attractiveness of the novel and the merit of truth. 
“The Romance of Reality,” the sub-title of the work, admirably indicates its character, for 
within its pages may be found grouped the sum of those romantic and eventful incidents 
which form the pith of the history of the leading modern nations, and many of which have 
long been favorites in popular lore. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


715—717 Market St., Philadelphia, 


x 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
110-112 Boylston St. 29-33 K. 19th St, 262-264 Wabash Ave. 1328 Arch St. 


Standard Books for Ceachers. 


HORACE MANN, THE EDUCATOR. |LAURIE'S COMENIUS. 


By A. E. Winsutr, Editor Journal of Edu- John Amos Comenius: His Lifeand Work 


cation. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 
The author has given all the facts of the life of By S. S. Laurie. Cloth. 12mo, 240 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 


Horack MANN in a readable style. It is a study of 
This is the most complete account of Comenius 


the schools as they were in his Gay; of the condi- 


AN OUTLINE 


has been in use in the public schools of Waltham 
(Mass.) for the past four years with very satisfactory 
results. 


The 115th year begins Sept. 15th, 1897. Eighty Schol- 
QQOQOQOQOQOOOCOCOOCOO arships awarded to students of high standing. For 
O c I ti O catalogue and illustrated Supplement, address 


HARLAN P. AMEN, Prin., EXETER, N, H. 
O Literal —Interlinear —105 Volumes O 


© Dictionaries 


O German, French, Italian, Spanish, 
Mine RENE SANTEWERA'S 
O Tutorial Series ‘ School for Girls and Young Ladies, 


240 BENEFIT PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
200 vols, specially designed for coach- This institution begins its 39th year Sept. 27, 1897. 
O ing for exams. in all college studies 


4? Two or three pupils will be received in the family. 
binds & Woble 
O 


DUMMER ACADEMY, 
South Byfield, Mass. 

135th year begins Sept. 8th. Home school. Careful 

preparation for College or Technical Schools. 

PERLEY L, HORNE, A.M., Principal. 


Mrs, and Miss Cady’s School for Girls, 
Succeeding Arthur Hinds & Co. 


on the most beautiful avenue of the ‘* City of Elms,” 


4 Cooper Institute, New York City offers superior advantages in finishing course of 
study and college Apply early. 


O 
56 lillhouse Avenue, New Haven. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 
HE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL. Prepares for the leading 
Universities. Perfect Sanitation. Attractive 
Locality. Large Playground. Athletic Association. 
Individual Training. Experieneed Teachers. Only 
boys of excellent character. 
Vincent C, Peck, Head Master, 


Teachers of Botany 


SHOULD SEND FOR 


WESTFORD ACADEMY. (Founded in 1792.) 
HON. JOUN D. LONG, President. 

F OR Fine new building, with modern equipment through 
out. Loeation unsurpassed. Prepares tor College and 


) j r r Technical Schools. Board in private families at reason 
d able ratps. For further particulars apply to WILLIAM 
‘ Kk. Frost, A.M., Preceptor, Westford, Mass. 


By N. E. EVERSON. 


Paper. Price, 30 Cents. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 


The system of Plant Study given in this little book Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. w 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


HE CRANK NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, A 

Special Course for Supervisors of Music in 
Schools. Voice Culture a Specialty. 

Pupils prepared for a degree in the American 

College of Musicians. 
Apply for circulars to 
JULIA ETTIE CRANE, Director, 
Potsdam, N. Y. 


ASS. STATK NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


NORMAL SUHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hype, Principal. 


It is arranged by grades, is complete in scope, and 
with it pupils can analyze any flower. 

It has been examined and approved by the best 
botanists, and is already in use in several of the Nor- 
mal Schools in New England, 


FOR SALE BY 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BripGEWATER, MASS. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 

Principal, w A. G. BOYDEN, A.M 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 

For ladies only. For* catalogues address the 

W. P. BECKWITH. 


UNCLE SAM 


wants bright men to fill positions 
under the government. He offers a 
splendid chance for teachers of 
higher education or young college 
men tosecure a professional education 


Principal, w 


in law, medicine, science, ete., while earning NTATK NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
from $1,200 to $1,800 per annum as Assistant Exam For both sexes. 
*fners in the Patent Office. Good positions in Indian Service for . 
Teachers A high grade in competitive examination is all thatis For catalogues address 
required, Particulars free us to salaries, dates, Ac, if you CHARLES 8S. CHAPIN, I rincipa . 


inention carnal of Education. 


NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
2p NATIONAL BANK BLDG., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


YTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Fircunura, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


tions, socially, educationally, and religiously ; of his 
boyhood and youth; of his law practice and legisla- 
tive experience; of his great speeches and great re- 
ports; of the famous controversy with the Boston 
inasters; Of his congressional record, and notably of 
his heroic contest for re-election, with all the intlu- 
ences of Daniel Webster and his political friends 
opposed to him; and, lastly, of his struggles at 
Antioch College. 


PAYNE’S LECTURES 
On the Science and Art of Education, 

Reading Circle Edition. By Josern Payne, 
the first Professor of the Science and Art 
of Education in the College of Preceptors, 
London, England. One volume. Large &vo. 
Nearly 200 pages. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 
Paper, 50 cents. With special rates to 
Reading Circles. 


LIFE AND SERVICES 
of John D. Philbrick. 


Library Edition, with portrait. Price, $1.00. 


These books will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


and his works that exists, and will be recognized as 
an important work in the history of educational 
theories. Many a teacher as he reads this book will 
be surprised to learn how much of what he has sup- 
posed to be the discoveries of our own age was 
clearly seen and clearly stated 250 years ago by that 
* Galileo of Education,” as Michelet calls him: 


EDUCATION: 
Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. 


By Hersert Srencer. Cloth. 275 pp. 
Price, 75 cents. 


THE SCHOLEMASTER., 


Rocrr Ascuam. Edited by Edward Arber, 
F.S.H., ete. Fellow of King’s College, 
London. Cloth. 317 pp. Price, $1.00. 


DAY DREAMS of a SCHOOLMASTER. 


By D'Arcy W. Thompson. Cloth. 328 
pp. Gilt top. Price, $1.00. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHICAGO: 
Room 45, Auditorium Bldg, 


BOSTON : 
3 Somerset Street. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO offers 

instruction by correspondence in many of its departments, including 

, courses in Philosophy, Pedagogy, Literature, Mathematics, 

guages, History, Sociology, ete. 
ecrees are hot granted upon work done wholly by correspondence, but credit will be given for courses 


Lar 


when completed by examination at the University, 


may be shortened. Work may be commenced at any time. Special circulars will be sent on application 


to THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO (Division C), 


and thus the time of residence required for a degree 


The Correspondence-Study Dept., CHICAGO. 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal, 


Horace Mann 
the 
Educator. 
By 
A. FE. WINSHTP. 
Cloth. Prace, 50 cents. 
NEW ENGLAND PUR. CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


OOD LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WinsHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Bostor. 


WOMAN with apetmne as a teacher, and a stu- 
dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 
in public effort, would like to teach Physiology 10 
summer schools or institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


of Grammar, Primary, and un- 


graded Schools never have been 


in as great demand as this 


spring. 


greater than ever before. 


write us, if you desire a change. 


teachers now. 


Calls for next year are 
Do not hesitate to 
We want 


WM. F. JARVIS, Manager, 


Winship ‘Teachers’ Agency, 


Western Office, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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